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From the Southland 


D ESPITE adverse conditions, occa- 

sioned by a world at war, the 
writer of this communication is meeting 
with some measure of success in his 
chosen mission here in the South. It is 
not so easy as it was in normal times. 
Our young men are constantly leaving 
for army life, and those who remain at 
the home base are generally possessed 
by a feeling of uncertainty concerning 
the work and obligations demanding 
their attention. We often hear the 
questions “What must I do? What can 
I do?” from farmers whose sons have 
been claimed for army life. Many a 
planter down here has little or no help 
left for tilling the fields. To the writer, 
all this appears to be exceedingly 
serious. 

But this is no time for quitting. It 
is, rather, the time to labor with re- 
doubled energy and devotion. The fu- 
ture of our church depends on this. 
When weeds are growing on the farm 
because of adverse weather conditions, 
the farmer spares no effort to save his 
crop. Weeds are growing now in the 
fields of life, growing at a dreadful rate, 
and if we have the spirit of ‘him who 
went about doing good, we will do 
everything possible to destroy these 
noxious growths. The church of the 
future demands it; the future of civi- 
lization requires it. This is no time for 
looking back, but forward. 

The writer is humbly trying to do his 
little share in the mission field of the 
South. He is still engaged in the work 
he began something more than ten 
years ago. Now and then he is greatly 
heartened by work accomplished. Not 
long since, Bethel Church, near Saluda, 
S. C., received two coats of paint. The 
building now presents a nice appearance 
in the grove of pine trees around it. A 
few months ago, the roof of our church 
near Thomasville, Ga., was blown away 
by a severe storm, which did much dam- 
age in all that region. And, without any 
sort of hesitation, our little band of 
workers there put on another roof. Our 
Liberty Church over in Mississippi re- 
cently installed new electric lights, 
taking the place of kerosense lamps. 
This church stands in a forest quite a 
distance from the highway, and the 
bright lights present a fine appearance 
out among the trees. 

Recently the ladies of our Bowers 
Chapel movement were organized into 
an Association of Universalist Women. 
This was done by members of the asso- 
ciation at Canon, Ga., who attended 
services at Bowers Chapel. Mrs. Eva 
S. Warner was one of the visitors and 
assisted in the organization. This, I am 
sure, will mean much for the future of 
Bowers Chapel. 

Since the passing of winter, our audi- 
ences have improved in many places. 
On Easter Sunday, the attendance at 
Bowers Chapel was fine. One week 


before, at the services at the Ward- 
White Memorial, near Thomasville, Ga., 
many new faces were seen. Perhaps 
Bethel Church in South Carolina makes 
the best showing of all in the matter of 
attendance by members living in remote 
places. When I conducted services 
there in March, one member came from 
Athens, Ga., more than one hundred 
miles away, another came seventy-five 
miles, others fifty miles, still others 
twenty-five and thirty miles. And this 
is not the exception; it is usual. Were 
it not for the attendance of members 
living at a distance the work of the 
church would be impossible. It heartens 
one no little to be associated with such 
devoted people. We take courage and 
press forward, feeling assured that our 
labors are not in yain. 

Tuomas CHAPMAN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL GET-TOGETHER 

The New Hampshire Association of 
Universalist Women met in Manchester, 
May 21, for its third annual May get- 
together. Despite the rationing of gaso- 
line, thirty-six attended from Concord, 
Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth, and 
Woodsville. 

The program included an address, in 
the morning by Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb 
of Attleboro, Mass., on “What Univer- 
salist Women Are Doing for Others,” a 
discussion during luncheon on “What 
New Hampshire Universalist Women 
Are Doing in Their Churches,” and an 
afternoon address by Mrs. Ernest T. 
Marble of Nashua on “What Universal- 
ist Women Are Doing in Their Homes.” 

The devotional service was led by 
Mrs. C. Telford Erickson of Portsmouth. 
Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, State President, 


presided at all sessions. 


MEMORIAL COMMUNION CHAIRS 
DEDICATED AT MERIDEN 

Three memorial chairs, a deep-felt 
need of the church, were dedicated at 
Meriden, Conn., on Mother’s Day. The 
donors were Mr. and Mrs. James E. B. 
Lowell, Harold and Irving J. Meiklem, 
and Charles D. Gallager. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dorotuy PETERSEN is an active worker 
among the young people of our Wake- 
field, Mass., church. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., is minister 
of the First Parish Church of Milton, 
Mass., and author of several volumes of 
children’s stories. 

S. E. Gerarp Priestury is a Univer- 
salist minister now engaged in lecturing 
and writing. 

R. S. KeiierMan is a veteran Uni- 
versalist minister now retired and living 
at Blanchester, Ohio. 


Max A. Kapp is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Rochester, N. Y. 
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SAVE GASOLINE CHEERFULLY 


E have been asked to say a word about the 

importance of conserving gasoline. Great quan- 
tities are needed for the army and navy. Sources in 
the Far East have been blown up to keep them from 
the Japanese. Sources in the Caribbean are closed 
because of the submarine menace. It is better for us 
to walk or to climb on to buses than for tanker crews 
to die in burning oil. 

Rationing is necessary in order to provide the gaso- 
line needed for essential driving. No good citizen 
will use up his allowance if he can help it. No good 
citizen will cheat. The duty of the hour is to save. 
It is to act as if we were the rationing officials ourselves. 

A lot of us have been wanting to do something 
important to serve the country. Well, here is the 
chance. Stop the backbiting! Stop the pessimism! 
Co-operate cheerfully! 


TWO PRESIDENTS OF THE PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


S stated in our news columns, Cornelius A. Parker 
retired as president of the Universalist Publishing 

House on May 27 and Victor A. Friend took his place. 

We do not have finer men in our fellowship than 
these two. They have served the Universalist Church 
in various capacities, Mr. Parker having been president 
of the Massachusetts Convention and Mr. Friend of 
the General Convention, now the Universalist Church 
of America. Both have been loyal, intelligent, generous 
workers in local churches, Mr. Parker at Grove Hall, 
Boston, and Mr. Friend at Melrose. “Mr. Friend also 
did a great work recently as president of the Boston 
Universalist Club. 

Both have hosts of friends and both make friends 
for any cause that they espouse. 

Mr. Parker is a lawyer and Mr. Friend is a manu- 
facturer of food products, head of a big business. 

Both men have rendered important public service— 
Mr. Parker in innumerable hearings before legislative 
committees and as president of the Twentieth Century 
Club, and Mr. Friend in sponsoring charities, musical 
associations and other community projects, and as 
head of the movement to promote good will among 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants. Tufts College recog- 
nized these services and others recently in making Mr. 
Friend a master of arts. 

Mr. Parker retires not because he is tired of the 
responsibility, but because he saw a chance of getting 


Mr. Friend and because he thinks that Mr. Friend can 
do a larger work at this juncture than he can. That 
has been his spirit always. Mr. Friend, burdened with 
care, said as he was being taken to the hospital for a 
serious operation, “If I survive I will take the presi- 
dency of the Publishing House.” 

God did spare him, and we believe did spare him 
because his work is not done. We are thankful to have 
him among us and thankful that he is beginning this 
great work. 


DR. COONS: A PASTOR OF PASTORS 


S Bre the second time in a decade,” said Tur 
Leaver of June 24, 1922, “the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention gives up its secretary and 
superintendent to meet the exigency of one of its 
parishes. Eight years ago Dr. Conklin felt that the 
growing demands of the Brookline church, which he 
had fostered as acting pastor as part of his work as 
superintendent, required his entire time. Now his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Leighton, has come to the same decision 
in terms of another of our most important parishes. 
He has resigned the superintendency to take effect 
October 1, when he becomes pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville.” 

In Tue Curistian Leaver for September 30, 1922, 
there was a brief announcement that Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons of Haverhill had been elected superintendent 
by the state board, and that he would assume office on 
November 1. 

Then in Tue Curtst1an Leaver for November 11, 
Dr. Coons made a brief statement, at the request of 
Tue CuristrAN LEAprErR, saying that someone had to 
take the position, that nine tried men on the state 
board had told him that it was his duty to take it, 
and that he therefore regarded it as his denomina- 
tional duty. He said that he realized that it was a 
big task, and that he knew also that his abilities were 
not unusual, but he added, “I do know how to work 
hard, and I love the Universalist Church.” So he took 
up the work—to be in one sense he said later “a 
pastor of pastors.” ; 

Without putting himself forward, with the true 
humility of a Christian he has served. By his kind- 
ness, his tact, his patience, he has made a host of 
friends all over the state. At one time a drastic 
surgical operation threatened to end his work, but 
he came through. In his public appearances, he 
always has represented the denomination well. In 
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his private conferences he has tried to be and has 
been a leader who has been servant of all. His 
days of work are not over. We are not saying 
good-by. He is going on much as he has been doing, 
filling gaps and serving the church. 


THE TOUGH DR. SHIPLER 


HE adjective “tough” is not usually employed in 

a description of a man of God, but we employ it 
to convey the idea of stamina, steadfastness and stout- 
heartedness. We would pay a little tribute of love 
and respect to Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the 
Churchman, a Protestant-Episcopal paper of New 
York. One of the great things to be said of him is 
that he endures hardship or takes his share of hard- 
ship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

The Churchman Associates have just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Shipler’s becoming 
editor of their paper. He has made it twenty-five 
years of vigorous leadership. He has fought for de- 
cency in “movies.” He has cried out against sinister 
forces in American life typified by Coughlin. He has 
stood for church unity and against claims by his own 
church that are barriers to unity. And in all his bat- 
tles he has put the power of a sunny, unselfish, noble 
personality. He has stood strongly against improper 
Catholic influence in government, but just as strongly 
against Protestants who hate Catholics. And of all 
the courageous things that he has done, none reflects 
more lasting credit upon him as a man of vision than 
his espousal of the democratic movement in Spain, 
defeated at last by the worst elements in church and 
state. 

That he is a tough Dr. Shipler, twenty-five years 
as editor attests. That toughness is a great quali- 
fication for a Christian leader in our day, his record 
proves. 


WHAT REAMON SAID 


T the closmg banquet of the Massachusetts Uni- 

versalist Convention in Haverhill, Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., was the princi- 
pal speaker. He made a marked impression. 

Dr. Reamon is carrying a heavy load this year, 
doing an immense amount of war relief work in addi- 
tion to his regular parish work. He is, further, mak- 
ing many occasional addresses. 

In fact, so marked an impression has he made by 
his clearheaded leadership and efficient work that he 
could easily step out of his pulpit and into permanent 
work elsewhere. Instead, he has found other men for 
key positions so that he could give more time to his 
ministry, in the conviction that the country needs 
religion for this hour of crisis more than anything else. 

At Haverhill he spoke on “Universalist Priorities,” 
declaring that what the Universalist Church has to 
. contribute may properly be called priorities, because 
they are the things so urgently needed. He quoted 
the words of the Master in Luke 12:35, “Let your loins 
be girded about, and your lamps burning; and be ye 
yourselves like unto men looking for their Lord.” 

First, he urged the necessity of summoning all our 
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resources on the theory that if ever they were needed, 
they are needed now. He used a vivid illustration 
in the story of the three boys in the navy thirty-four 
days on a raft summoning every resource within them, 
facing death every hour for over a month and never 
accepting defeat—determined to get through and at 
last getting through. 

Second, he showed that now we must keep the 
Universalist lamp trimmed and burning. Prominent 
writers and speakers take delight in attacking liberal- 
ism. There is a tendency to run back to the old ortho- 
doxies. They do not have the message needed. Lib- 
eralism has its faults, but they are not the faults 
alleged. People in the liberal churches are not people 
who do not care. They do care. They are not peo- 
ple who do not work. They do work. They are not 
people who fail to see the blackness of sin. They do 
declare it. They know that what a man sows he shall 
reap. Their sin, if it be a sin, is everlasting hope. 

That branch of the church calling itself liberal must 
make a special effort to keep its lamp burning. It 
must be done with trivialities and get down to basic 
things. 

Dr. Reamon said in closing that only when we think 
great things of ourselves, of human nature, of our 
cause, can we fulfill our mission. 

True humility is one thing. An inferiority complex 
is quite another. “What we have to do,” he declared, 
“with God’s help we can do.” 


THE SUPREME WORTH OF EVERY PER- 
SONALITY 


ee HAT do you mean,” writes a correspondent, 
“by faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality? How would you answer a young 
person who asked this question?” 
We should say that it is faith that man is a child 
of God, and that in every man there is at least a 
spark of the divine. 
We should say with Tennyson: 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


If we were asked whether this applied to Hitler, 
Mussolini, Goering, Himmler and others whose acts 
cause desolation on the earth, we should say “Yes.” 
If we were asked if it meant housebreakers, murder- 
ers, degenerates, we should say “Yes” again. It 
means everybody. . 

We do not expect to see Hitler become a Christlike 
person without considerable effort being put forth by 
somebody or without much time passing, but we 
expect to see it happen. 

Should Hitler be defiant ten thousand years from 
now, the work with him might have to go on another 
ten thousand years, but love would bear all the bur- 
den and the pain of the work, and “love never fails.” 

Perhaps a little of the Divine time and strength 
may have to be put on some of us who dislike Hitler 
to give us faith in God’s educational processes:and a 
willingness to help with the work. 
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GEORGE GREGG’S HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


EORGE GREGG of 53 Highwood Road, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., was one hundred years old on 
May 24. Is he not our oldest subscriber? Will any 
older ones speak up? We congratulate Mr. Gregg and 
his family and we wish that we could live to be a 
hundred and remain as well, strong, intelligent and 
public-spirited. 


BETHANY UNION’S NEW HOME 


FTER fifty-two years at 14 Worcester Street, 

Boston, Bethany Union with all its traditions of 
noble service has moved to a beautiful new home at 
256 Newbury Street. As announced in our news 
columns, everybody is invited to the official opening 
June 11. Frank A. Dewick, president, and his board, 
Dorothy Lalone, president of the alliance, and her 
board have worked early and late to raise money, 
choose new furniture, paint old furniture, and do count- 
less other things involved in the change. Only a presi- 
dent of Mr. Dewick’s courage and financial ability 
could have led the union to this great result. 


CO-OPERATING WITH CHAPLAINS 


N all-day conference at Copley Church, Boston, 

on May 12, upon co-operation with chaplains and 
trainmg camp workers, showed an immense amount 
of important work being done. 

The Massachusetts Council of Churches and the 
National Christian Commission for Camp and Defense 
Communities co-operated in setting up the meeting. 
Universalists were represented in the conference by 
Chaplain Ralph P. Boyd of Fort Devens and Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton. Col. Abbot Peterson of the 
Camp Edwards Post Hospital took an active part. 

Dean Washburn of the Episcopal Church gave a 
vivid picture of what one great denomination can do. 
Through an army and navy commission in each dio- 
cese his central commission carries on an immense 
correspondence to secure the names of all Episcopalian 
boys entering the service. These are sent to the chap- 
lains of the Episcopal Church or to rectors of Episco- 
pal churches near the camps. 

His commission likewise assists churches near the 
camps by money grants or by sending assistants to 
help such churches carry the burden of camp activi- 
ties. A third major project is direct help of chaplains 
by giving portable altars, literature and prayer books, 
by paying insurance premiums and by a grant of ten 
dollars a month. The Episcopal Church has one 
hundred forty men serving as army chaplains and 
_ twenty as navy chaplains. It is the only church 
whose quota is almost filled. 

While the Universalist denomination has not set 
up a special organization, the headquarters and local 
churches are co-operating when they can in this great 
work. We can at least send names of Universalist 
boys to Universalist chaplains. Chaplain Boyd of 
Fort Devens, Mass., has made an especial appeal that 
names be sent ahead of the arrival of the men, as their 
stay at Devens is short. 
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Chaplain Abbe out in the Far East wants a better 
series of prayers, and our Youth Department is Senay 
with this project. 
We should watch every chance to help in this 
work. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


American Youth Hostels, Inc., of Northfield, Mass., 
which has put up many thousands of overnight hostels, 
to help interest young people in inexpensive camping 
and tramping, will be glad to send information to our 
readers if they will apply directly. 


The chaplains have a difficult and dangerous task. 
Let us give them a hand! Let us give them our help!, 


“We must fight for peace,” said Bishop Oldham. 
“A peace of slaves under the iron heel of their master 
can be had without fighting.” 


Dr. Cockburn, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, said in Washington that the war 
was not a clash between two political systems or two 
economic theories, but first and foremost a spiritual 
clash. . 


Another editor well known in the Associated Church 
Press has passed on at the early age of sixty-three. 
Dr. Walter C. Woodward of Richmond, Ind., editor of 
the American Friend, died April 15. A kind, honor- 
able, able man, he was probably, in part at least, a 
casualty of the war. 


The Hon. Francis B. Sayre, high commissioner to 
the Philippines, described for the Living Church a 
communion service just before Christmas conducted 
by an army chaplain in a tunnel on the island of 
Corregidor; the communicants were dressed in khaki 
and carried gas masks and helmets. “The first purpose 
of a church,” said Mr. Sayre, “is to inspire people with 
Christ’s love and Christ’s interpretation of human life.” 


The Westbury Friends Meeting declared recently 
that as long as peace is their ultimate goal, Quakers 
may feel free to join the armed forces or the con- 
scientious objectors. 


Rev. Harriet E. Druley is pastor of the Universalist 
churches at Mt, Carmel and Springfield, Ohio, editor 
of the Ohio Universalist, and state secretary. 


In our next issue we will publish an account of a 
field trip of Rev. Edna P. Bruner in Ohio by Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley, state secretary and editor. Miss 
Bruner is rendering a highly important service to the 
entire denomination. 


If some of the apostles of brotherhood would act 
brotherly instead of radiating contempt and hitting all 
heads in sight, the cause of brotherhood would prosper 
better. 
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The March of the Common Man 


Address of the Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, before the Free World 
Association, New York, May 8. Only PM gave an ade- 
quate report of this great utterance. We publish it in 
full because it is a clear and powerful statement of 
ideals that this paper holds. 

Tue Eprror 


HIS is a fight between a slave world and a free 

world. Just as the United States in 1862 could not 
remain half slave and half free, so in 1942 the world 
must make its decision for a complete victory one way 
or the other. 


Common Man's. Freedom 


As we begin the final stages of this fight to the death 
between the free world and the slave world, it is 
worth while to refresh our minds about the march of 
freedom for the common man. The idea of freedom—the 
freedom that we in the United States know and love so 
well—is derived from the Bible with its extraordinary 
emphasis on the dignity of the individual. Democracy 
is the only true political expression of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were the first 
to preach social justice. But that which was sensed 
by the prophets many centuries before Christ was not 
given complete and powerful political expression until 
our nation was formed as a federal union a century and 
a half ago. Even then, the march of the common 
people had just begun. Most of them did not yet know 
how to read and write. There were no public schools 
to which all children could go. Men and women cannot 
be really free until they have plenty to eat, and time 
and ability to read and think and talk things over. 
Down the years, the people of the United States have 
moved steadily forward in the practice of democracy. 
Through universal education, they now can read and 
write and form opinions of their own. They have 
learned, and are still learning, the art of production— 
that is, how to.make a living. They have learned, and 
are still learning, the art of self-government. 


Cites Russia, China 


If we were to measure freedom by standards of 
nutrition, education and self-government, we might 
rank the United States and certain nations of Western 
Europe very high. But this would not be fair to other 
nations where education has become widespread only 
in the last twenty years. In many nations, a genera- 
tion ago, nine out of ten of the people could not read or 
write. Russia, for example, was changed from an illiter- 
ate to a literate nation within one generation and, in 
the process, Russia’s appreciation of freedom was tre- 
mendously increased. In China, the increase during 
the past thirty years in the ability of the people to read 
and write has been matched by their increased interest 
in real liberty. 

Everywhere, reading and writing are accompanied 
by industrial progress, and industrial progress sooner 
or later inevitably brings a strong labor movement. 
From a long-time and fundamental point of view, there 


are no backward peoples which are lacking in mechani- 
cal sense. Russians, Chinese, and the Indians both of 
India and the Americas all learn to read and write and 
operate machines just as well as your children and my 
children. Everywhere the common people are on the 
march. By the millions, they are learning to read and 
write, learning to think together, learning to use tools. 
These people are learning to think and work together 
in labor movements, some of which may be extreme or 
impractical at first, but which eventually will settle 
down to serve effectively the interests of the common 
man. 


World Moves Ahead 


When the freedom-loving people march—when the 
farmers have an opportunity to buy land at reasonable 
prices and to sell the produce of their land through their 
own organizations, when workers have the opportunity 
to form unions and bargain through them collectively, 
and when the children of all the people have an oppor- 
tunity to attend schools which teach them truths of 
the real world in which they live—when these opportu- 
nities are open to everyone, then the world moves 
straight ahead. 

But in countries where the ability to read and write 
has been recently acquired or—you know that 62 per 
cent of the people in this world don’t yet know how to 
read and write—where the people have had no long 
experience in governing themselves on the basis of their 
own thinking, it is easy for demagogues to arise and 
prostitute the mind of the common man to their own 
base ends. Such a demagogue may get financial help 
from some person of wealth who is unaware of what 
the end result will be. With this backing, the dema- 
gogue may dominate the minds of the people, and, from 
whatever degree of freedom they have, lead them back 
into a most degraded slavery. Herr Thyssen, the 
wealthy German steel man, little realized what he was 
domg when he gave Hitler enough money to enable 
him to play on the minds of the German people. 

The demagogue is the curse of the modern world, 
and of all the demagogues, the worst are those financed 
by well-meaning wealthy men who sincerely believe 
that their wealth is likely to be safer if they can hire 
men with political “it” to change the signposts and 
lure the people back into slavery of the most degraded 
kind. Unfortunately for the wealthy men who finance 
movements of this sort, as well as for the people them- 
selves, the successful demagogue is a powerful genie 
who, when once let out of his bottle, refuses to obey 
anyone’s command. As long as his spell holds, he defies 
God himself, and Satan is turned loose upon the world. 


Return to Darkness 


Through the leaders of the Nazi revolution, Satan 
now is trying to lead the common man of the whole 
world back into slavery and darkness. For the stark 
truth is that the violence preached by the Nazis is the 
devil’s own religion of darkness. So also is the doctrine 
that one race or one class is by heredity superior and 
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that all other races or classes are supposed to be slaves. 
The belief in one Satan-inspired Fuehrer, with his 
Quislings, his Lavals, and his Mussolinis—his Gaulei- 
ters in every nation in the world—is the last and ulti- 
mate darkness. Is there any hell hotter than that of 
being a Quisling, unless it is that of bemg a Laval or 
a Mussolini? 

In a twisted sense, there is something almost great 
in the figure of the Supreme Devil operating through a 
human form, in a Hitler who has the daring to spit 
straight into the eye of God and man. But the Nazi 
system has a heroic position for only one leader. By 
definition only one person is allowed to retain full 
sovereignty over his own soul. All the rest are stooges 
—they are stooges who have been mentally and politi- 
cally degraded, and who feel that they can get square 
with the world only by mentally and politically degrad- 
ing other people. These stooges are really psychopathic 
cases. Satan has turned loose upon us the insane. 


People’s Revolution 


The march of freedom of the past one hundred fifty 
years has been a long-drawn-out people’s revolution. 
In this Great Revolution of the people, there were the 
American Revolution of 1775, the French Revolution 
of 1792, the Latin-American revolutions of the Bolivar- 
ian era, the German Revolution of 1848, and the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. Each spoke for the common 
man in terms of blood on the battlefield. Some went 
to excess. But the significant thing is that the people 
groped their way to the light. More of them learned 
to think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at peace and not at 
violence, but if the rights of the common man are 
attacked, it unleashes the ferocity of a she-bear who 
has lost a cub. When the Nazi psychologists tell their 
master Hitler that we in the United States may be 
able to produce hundreds of thousands of planes, but 
that we have no will to fight, they are only fooling 
themselves and him. 


Stooges Will Fail 


The people are on the march toward even fuller 
freedom than the most fortunate peoplés of the world 
have hitherto enjoyed. No Nazi counterrevolutionist 
will stop it. The common man will-smoke the Hitler 
stooges out into the open in the United States, in Latin 
America, and in India. He will destroy their influence. 
No Lavals, no Mussolinis will be tolerated in a free 
world. 

The people in their millennial and revolutionary 
march toward manifesting here on earth the dignity 
that is in every humian soul, hold as their credo the 
Four Freedoms enunciated by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress on January 6, 1941. These 
four freedoms are the very core of the revolution for 
which the United Nations have taken their stand. We 
who live in the United States may think there is 
nothing very revolutionary about freedom of religion, 
freedom of expression, and freedom from the fear of 
secret police. But when we begin to think about the 
significance of freedom from want for the average man, 
then we know that the revolution of the past one hun- 
dred fifty years has not been completed, either here 
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in the United States or in any Rich nation.in the world. 
We know that this revolution cannot stop until freedom 
from want has actually been attained. 

And now, as we move forward toward realizing the 
Four Freedoms of this people’s revolution, I would like 
to speak about four duties: 

1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to 
the line of battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and 
enduring. 


The fourth duty is that which inspires the other 
three. 

We failed in our job after World War No. 1. We 
did not know how to go about it to build an enduring 
world-wide peace. We did not have the nerve to follow 
through and prevent Germany from rearming. We did 
not insist that she “learn war no more.” We did not 
build a peace treaty on the fundamental doctrine of 
the people’s revolution. We did not strive whole- 
heartedly to create a world where there could be free- 
dom from want for-all the peoples. But by our very 
errors we learned much, and after this war we shall 
be in position to utilize our knowledge in building a 
world which is economically, politically and, I hope, 
spiritually sound. 


The Postwar Century 


Modern science, which is a byproduct and an essen- 
tial part of the people’s revolution, has made it tech- 
nologically possible to see that all of the people of the 
world get enough to eat. Half in fun and half seri- 
ously, I said the other day to Madame Litvinoff: 
“The object of this war is to make sure that everybody 
in the world has the privilege of drinking a quart of 
milk a day.” She replied: “Yes, even a pint.” The 
peace must mean a better standard of living for the 
common man, not merely in the United States and 
England, but also in India, Russia, China and Latin 
America—not merely in the United Nations, but also 
in Germany and Italy and Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American Century.” I 
say that the century on which we are entering—the 
century which will.come into being after this war— 
can be and must be the century of the common man. 
Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to support 
the freedoms and duties by which the common man 
must live. Everywhere the common man must learn to 
build his own industries with his own hands in a prac- 
tical fashion. Everywhere the common man must learn 
to increase his productivity so that he and his children 
can eventually pay to the world community all that 
they have received. No nation will have the God-given 
right to exploit other nations. Older nations will have 
the privilege to help younger nations get started, on 
the path to industrialization, but there must be neither 
military nor economic imperialism. 


Science Must Be Free 


And modern science must be released from German 
slavery. International cartels that serve American 


-greed and the German will to power must go. Cartels 
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in the peace to come must be subjected to mterna- 
tional control for the common man, as well as being 
under adequate control by the respective home govern- 
ments. In this way, we can prevent the Germans from 
again building a war machine while we sleep. With 
international monopoly pools under control, it will be 
possible for inventions to serve all the people instead 
of only the few. 

Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen 

- will again have a duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing 
the lesser interest for the greater interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. Those who write the peace must think 
of the whole world. There can be no privileged peoples. 

If we really believe that we are fighting for a 
people’s peace, all the rest becomes easy. Production, 
yes—it will be easy to get production without either 
strikes or sabotage; production with the wholehearted 
co-operation between willing arms and keen brains; 
enthusiasm, zip, energy geared to the tempo of keeping 
at it everlastingly day after day. Hitler knows as well 
as those of us who sit in on the War Production Board 
meetings that we here in the United States are winning 
the battle of production. He knows that both labor 
and business in the United States are doing a most 
remarkable job and that his only hope is to crash 
through to a complete victory some time during the 
next six months. 

And then there is the task of transportation to the 
line of battle by truck, by railroad car, by ship. We 
shall joyously deny ourselves so that our transportation 
system is improved by at least 30 per cent. There is 
going to be some denying. You'll hear plenty about it 
soon. ; 


U.S. A. Hates War, But— 


I need say little about the duty to fight. Some 
people declare, and Hitler believes, that the American 
people have grown soft in the last generation. Hitler 
agents continually preach in South America that we 
are cowards, unable to use, like the “brave” German 
soldiers, the weapons of modern war. It is true that 
American youth hates war with a holy hatred. But 
because of that fact and because Hitler and the Ger- 
man people stand as the very symbol of war, we will 
fight with a tireless enthusiasm until war and the pos- 
sibility of war have been removed from this planet. 
We will cleanse the plague spot of Europe, which is 
Hitler’s Germany, and with it the hell-hole of Asia— 
Japan. 

The American people have always had guts and 
always will have. You know the story of Bomber 
Pilot Dixon and Radioman Gene Aldrich and Ordnance- 
man Tony Pastula—the story which Americans will be 
telling their children for generations to illustrate man’s 
ability to master any fate. These men lived for thirty- 
four days on the open sea in a rubber life raft, eight 
feet by four feet, with no food but that which they 
took from the sea and the air with one pocket knife 
and a pistol. And yet they lived it through and came 
at last to the beach of an island they did not know. In 
spite of their suffering and weakness, they stood like 
men, with no weapon left to protect themselves, and 
no shoes on their feet or clothés on their backs, and 
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walked in military file because, they said, “If there were 
Japs, we didn’t want to be crawling.” 

The American fighting men, and all the fighting 
men of the United Nations, will need to summon all 
their courage during the next few months. I am con- 
vinced that the summer and fall of 1942 will be a time 
of supreme crisis for us all. Hitler, like the prize- 
fighter who realizes he is on the verge of being knocked 
out, is gathering all his remaining forces for one last 
desperate blow. 


Unexpected Attack 


We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will co- 
operate to do the unexpected—perhaps an attack by 
Japan against Alaska and our northwest coast at a 
time when German transport planes will be shuttled 
across from Dakar to furnish leadership and stiffening 
to a German uprising in Latin America. In any event, 
the psychological and sabotage offensive in the United 
States and Latin America will be timed to coincide with, 
or anticipate by a few weeks, the height of the military 
offensive. fy 

We must be especially prepared to stifle the fifth 
columnists in the United States who will try to sabotage 
not merely our war material plants, but, even infinitely 
more important, our minds. We must be prepared for 
the worst kind of fifth column work in Latin America, 
much of it operating through the agency of govern- 
ments with which the United States at present is at 
peace. When I say this, I recognize that the peoples, 
both of Latin America and of the nations supporting 
the agencies through which the fifth columnists work, 
are overwhelmingly on the side of the democracies. We 
must expect the offensive against us on the military, 
propaganda and sabotage fronts, both in the United 
States and in Latin America, to reach its apex some 
time during the next few months. 


For Complete Victory 


The convulsive efforts of the dying madman will be 
so great that some of us may be deceived into thinking 
that the situation is bad at a time when it is really 
getting better. But in the case of most of us, the 
events of the next few months, disturbing though they 
may be, will only increase our will to bring about com- 
plete victory in .this war of liberation. Prepared in 
spirit we cannot be surprised. Psychological terrorism 
will fall flat. As we nerve ourselves for the supreme 
effort in this hemisphere we must not forget the sublime 
heroism of the oppressed in Europe and Asia, whether 
it be in the mountains of Yugoslavia, the factories of 
Czechoslovakia and France, the farms of Poland, Den- 
mark, Holland and Belgium, among the seamen of 
Norway, or in the occupied areas of China and the 
Dutch East Indies. Everywhere the soul of man is 
letting the tyrant know that slavery of the body does 
not end resistance. 

There can be no half measures. North, South, East, 
West and Middle West—the will of the American 
people is for complete victory. 

No compromise with Satan is possible. We will 
not rest until all the victims under the Nazi and Japa- 
nese yoke are freed. We will fight for a complete 
peace as well as a complete victory. 
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Four Interesting Conventions 


WISCONSIN 


HE Wisconsin Universalist Convention met on 

May 5, 1942, at the Hotel Lorraine in Madison 
at noon. Proceedings opened with a luncheon at- 
tended by fifty-four Universalists. Total attendance 
reached fifty-seven. 

The churches of the convention were represented 
by official delegates and ministers as follows: 


Church Delegates Minister 
URN a Mes er ca las sa votcyncarcee dieters Liens None None 
“i 201 Cy FON epee ae eee ie te Q None 
IVEGTIPOG Vs..,0ccccs0c+e0: Sates nara de Rha BS 4 1 
UCECUSD, COC 71 lid ee en ed eg Ao aE 4 1 
RE RRB NN ca, Gouus ooo kas ci ore ae. cokichcon anovecees 1 1 
“TE Nl ead iets Leo ea Re 4 ua! 
VACHE] vie Sa te AN ec yk Sel 4 1 


*Serving Mukwonago and Stoughton jointly. 


After luncheon the business session opened, the 
president, Miss Alice Phelps-Rider, presiding. An- 
nouncement was made of the interim appointment of 
officers necessitated by the death of Dr. Noble E. 
McLaughlin. These were: Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
of Monroe, superintendent; Rev. C. L. Arrington of 
Mukwonago and Stoughton, secretary; Rev. Robert 
Tipton of Racine, chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. 

Rev. Edna Bruner, general field worker of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, addressed the conven- 
tion on “The Task of the Church.” 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver conducted a memorial 
service for Dr. McLaughlin. 

The superintendent made an interesting and con- 
structive report, from which it appeared that five 
churches were functioning in the state—Monroe, Ra- 
cine and Wausau each with its own minister, and 
Mukwonago and Stoughton served jointly by one 
minister; that Rev. C. L. Arrington had presented his 
resignation to the last-named parishes; that Rev. 
Morley R. Hartley had succeeded Dr. Luther R. Rob- 
inson at Monroe; and that Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons 
had succeeded Dr. McLaughlin at Wausau. The su- 
perintendent recommended that the convention meet- 
ings be held in one of our churches; that financial 
aid be given by the convention to church school work- 
ers attending accredited institutes; that there be 
closer church co-operation between state and national 
Universalist organizations; and that the constitution 
and bylaws of the convention be revised. 


All these recommendations received favorable 
action. 
Various individuals made informal reports on 


behalf of the churches represented. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss 
Alice Phelps-Rider; vice-president, Mrs. Walter E. 
Lobdell; superintendent, Rev. Morley R. Hartley; 
treasurer, R. G. Harvey; secretary, Rev. Brainard F. 
Gibbons; Fellowship Committee, Rev. Robert Tipton, 


chairman, Harry O. Hale and Miss Harriet Corson; 
trustee for three years, Mrs. Fred Becker; Auditing 
Committee, Edward S. Hornell and Mr. Donnell, both 
of Racine. 
It was voted to hold the 1943 convention at 
Monroe. 
BobG- 


CONNECTICUT 


HE Connecticut Universalist Convention and the 

Association of Universalist Women of Connecti- 
cut held their separate and joint sessions in the Uni- 
versalist church in Stafford, Friday and Saturday, 
May 15 and 16. 

Rev. Isaac Smith conducted the worship service 
with which the joint sessions opened. Ralph A. Booth 
welcomed the conventions, and Rey. Harry Adams 
Hersey, D.D., responded for the conventions. 

The women’s first business session was held from 
2:20 to 4 p. m. The one hundred eleventh annual 
session of the state convention opened at 4 p. m., 
transacted necessary business, and at 5 p. m. listened 
to an address by Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D., 
editor of THe CuristiAn Leaver, who gave a digest 
of the significant addresses given at the recent confer- 
ence of the Associated Church Press, emphasizing the 
increase of religious interest in these tragic days, and 
placing a high valuation on religion as a saving factor 
in present and future world relationships. 

Immediately following the convention banquet Rev. 
Everett Babcock, secretary of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches, spoke ‘on “The Universalist Church 
and the Connecticut Council of Churches.” He de- 
scribed the many-sided work of the council, and read 
from some of our denominational literature statements 
which showed how our ideals and program harmonized 
with the program of the council. 

The Friday evening session was devoted to the 
annual communion service, which was conducted by 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton and Rey. Stanley Manning, 
D.D. The occasional sermon was by Rev. Robert H. 
Barber of New Haven, on “The Great Now.” It placed 
strong emphasis on the importance of the task of the 
church in the present crisis. An offering of $20.29 was 
taken for the ministerial relief fund. 

The Women’s Association had the Saturday morn- 
ing hours up to 11 a. m. for business and an address. 
At 11:30 Miss Georgene Bowen, our missionary for 
ten years in Japan at one time, and now head worker 
in Grosvenor House, New York, spoke on “The 
Strangers Within Our Gates.” She said that there were 
many millions in our midst who were either foreign- 
born or children of foreign-born parents, and she 
emphasized the Christian necessity of facing facts, 
eradicating the racial line of separation and practicing 
the brotherhood of man. 

At eleven o’clock the state convention resumed its 
business and elected the following officers: President, 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Stafford; vice-president, 
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Mrs. George L. Champlin, Hartford; secretary, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., Danbury; treasurer, 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trustee for three years, 
Rey. Isaac Smith, Meriden. The one hundred twelfth 
session will be held in New Haven. Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport will preach the occasional 
sermon. The nominating committee for 1943 is Mrs. 


Susan S. Bishop, Bridgeport, William P. Hemming, . 


Stamford, and Raymond C. Hopkins, Danbury. 

The convention adopted recommendations with 
regard to appreciation of the officers; disposal of the 
Long Ridge Universalist furnishings and funds; ap- 
proval of the budget submitted by the treasurer; 
transfer of income from ministerial relief to minis- 
terial pension funds; substitution of a war relief offer- 
ing for the annual offering for ministerial relief; con- 
sideration of possible financial aid to students in 
religious education and in the theological courses; 
continuance of the state-wide exchange Sunday in 
Universalist churches; integration of the Connecticut 
Committee on Young People’s Work and Religious 
Education with the youth work of the Council of 
Churches; discontinuance of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations (which operates now under a simi- 
lar committee appointed by the Universalist Church of 
America); holding the next convention on Friday and 
Saturday of the second week in May, 1943; adopting 
the Forward Together Program; having a state director 
for Forward Together; continuing contributions for 
Japan, but that any fund available be used to aid 
Japanese in America who have been uprooted from 
their homes by government order and who are now 
living in great physical and spiritual need of assistance 
from American Christians. 

A further recommendation that was adopted was 
that the Association of Universalist Women be asked 
to consider the advisability of employing Miss Martha 
Stacy* to assist in furthering the efforts made by other 
Christian agencies. 

The Committee on Resolutions confined itself to 
thanks to the Stafford Universalists, to the press of 
Stafford, to the speakers, and to the preacher of the 
occasional sermon. 

An additional resolution was presented from the 
floor, through the chairman of the committee, register- 
ing a protest against the huge stores of whiskey, from 
- which ethyl alcohol needed by our government might 
be made, while supplies of sugar are rationed at great 
expense. 

The fact that the convention date coincided with 
the first day of gasoline rationing reduced attendance 
somewhat, but not to the extent anticipated. 

The officers of the Association of Universalist 
Women for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. 
George L. Champlin, Hartford; vice-president, Mrs. 
Allton T. Williams, Stamford; secretary, Mrs. Warren 
E. Hayter, Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. P. W. Flanders, 
New Haven; elective officers, Mrs. Clifford D. Newton, 
Stafford, and Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford. 


H. A. H. 


*Since this report was written Miss Stacy has accepted 
a position with the Grenfell Mission in Labrador. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


EITHER war nor inconveniences of travel kept 

Massachusetts Universalists away from their 
eighty-third annual meetings held in the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, May 12, 13, and 14. 
The numbers of the Sunday School Association mem- 
bers were less than usual, but the women’s meetings 
made a record for attendance, and from then on till the 
closing banquet, for which every plate was taken, the 
sessions were crowded. 

The church convention opened Wednesday evening 
with a service both unique and beautiful. In the 
chancel sat two former college roommates, Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, minister of the Haverhill church, and Rev. 
Trueman J. Menadue, Franklin, preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon. Presiding was Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
retiring state superintendent and minister of the 
Haverhill church twenty-six years ago, when Univer- 
salists last met at Haverhill for their state sessions. 

Two things made the communion service following 
the sermon memorable. These were the dignity and 
beauty of the service as conducted by Mr. Fiske and 
the unusual and appealing feature of three fathers, all 
members of the Haverhill parish, each with his son, 
serving together as deacons. These were Nelson Giles 
and his son Rey. Philip R. Giles of Southbridge, Frank 
McGinness and his son Rev. Mason McGinness of 
East Boston, and S$. Henry Klotzle and his son Dana 
who is to be ordained next February. Watching those 
six men march up the long center aisle was a dramatic 
reminder of the unbroken Christian fellowship of the 
generations. 

Following a day of discussion of the practical prob- 
lems of their work, members of the Sunday School 
Association on Tuesday elected the following officers: 
President, Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, North Attleboro; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Lillie, Attleboro; secretary, 
Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, Medford; treasurer, Robert 
Needham, Arlington; directors, Rev. LeRoy Congdon, 
Wakefield, and Mrs. Arthur Webster, Salem. The ses- 
sion closed with an evening meeting presided over by 
Rev. Charles H. Monbleau of Malden. The speaker 
was Dr. G. H. Leining of Braintree, who gave a more 
than adequate presentation of the theme, “An Ade- 
quate Philosophy of Religion.” 

Mrs. George H. Ball of Swampscott presided at the 
all-day meeting of the Women’s Association on Wednes- 
day. Officers elected were: President, Mrs. George 
H. Ball; vice-president, Miss Alma E. Sweet, Milford; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, Cam- 
bridge; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. G. Wellington, 
Malden; treasurer, Mrs. Robert A. Dixon, Malden. 
Trustees, Mrs. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, and Mrs. 
Gerald Riley, North Attleboro. District directors: 
First and second districts, Mrs. Leonard Lamb, Attle- 
boro; third district, Mrs. Irving H. Fowle,. Marblehead; 
fourth district, Mrs. William R. Walsh (Nore: Not 
Rose), Roxbury; fifth district, Mrs. Walter Rushworth, 
West Somerville; sixth district, Mrs. George H. Wood, 
Everett; seventh district, Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw, 
Salem; eighth district, Mrs. Charles Martin, Haverhill; 
ninth district, Mrs. Allan J. Buffington, Monson; tenth 
district, Mrs. George R. Peabody, Fitchburg. 

Thursday morning the delegates and_ visitors 
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assembled to hear reports and transact the business of 
the convention. Modestly and unostentatiously, Dr. 
Leroy W.: Coons, retiring state superintendent and 
secretary, gave his report reviewing in outline the 
principles on which he had conducted his office for 
the past twenty years. Mr. Bicknell’s treasurer’s re- 
port showed the convention to be in healthy financial 
condition. Mrs. Frank A. Dewick reported on the 
work of Bethany Union, just going into its new build- 
ing at 256 Newbury Street. Rev. Isaac I. Lobdell 
reported for Doolittle Home for the Aged. 


Report of Appraisal Committee 


The report of the Appraisal Committee appointed 
last year at Gloucester was set for 11:30, but so prompt 
had President Bissell been in starting his meeting that 
Chairman William E. Gardner was on the platform 
at 11:05. Mr. Gardner read his report section by sec- 
tion and the convention discussed and adopted each 
section in turn. This procedure threatened to bog 
- down into protracted discussion over whether or not 
the superintendent and secretary must be one or two 
individuals under the bylaw proposed by the com- 
mittee. Cornelius A. Parker offered a resolution which 
would have cleared the matter by removing the secre- 
tary from membership on the executive committee. 
The amendment was defeated. “Trust us and take 
our recommendations,” said Rose for the Appraisal 
Committee. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins was eloquent 
in explanation of the committee’s care in giving the 
superintendent’s office constitutional status and argued 
for the proposal to have a nonsalaried secretary as 
well as a constitutional superintendent. “The execu- 
tive committee knows that one man in both offices 
works well,” said President Bissell. Thereupon Dr. 
Leining of Braintree rose to ask, “Why in a democratic 
body should any committee say, ‘Trust us’? Let’s 
get the issue out right here.” In the end the commit- 
tee’s proposal prevailed, and the recommendation and 
necessary bylaws setting up a superintendent as the 
executive officer .of the convention, but not a member 
of the executive committee, and establishing the office 
of secretary and member of the executive committee, 
were adopted and passed. Defining the office of the 
superintendent the Appraisal Committee report said 
in part: 


The state superintendent should exercise a threefold 
function: spiritual, pastoral and administrative. As a 
spiritual leader he should stimulate the religious life of 
the churches in all possible ways. In his pastoral func- 
tion, he should be the friendly counselor of ministers 
and parishes, help in arranging pastoral settlements 
and the solving of parish problems, and establish sym- 
pathetic relations with students training for the Uni- 
versalist ministry. In his administrative function, he 
should seek to integrate all the interests of the church 
in the state that it may function as a unified whole. 


The report as adopted also contained a clear-cut 
statement of purpose of the Massachusetts Convention. 


1. The convention is a medium by which the pro- 
grams adopted by the Universalist Church of America 
reach the local churches in this state. To that end the 
state convention should be a means for co-ordinating 
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‘ 
all efforts of the general church body with those of the 
state. 


2. The convention should take the leadership among 
the churches of the state in building and maintaining 
morale, in co-ordinating the efforts of auxiliary groups 
within the state, in representing our churches in inter- 
denominational endeavors, and in extending the influ- 
ence of Universalism in every way possible through the 
state. 


3. The convention should be an agency that will 
help local churches to constantly improve their work 
by such means as periodic surveys and evaluation, visi- 
tations from and friendly consultations with officials, 
and by district conferences to help local officers to bet- 
ter understand their tasks. 


Other items proposed and adopted were on ‘rela- 
tions with the Tufts School of Religion, the setting 
up of a state planning council modeled on the National 
Central Planning Council, the recommendation of a 
fall conference particularly concerned with church pro- 
grams to leave the spring meeting free for business, 
the organization of a state ministers’ association, dis- 
cussion of the quota system and our state program of 
religious education with recommendations in each case 
for further study and action. 

The Appraisal Committee’s report was further 
implemented by recommendations passed by the con- 
vention which were presented by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, chairman of the Committee on Official Re- 
ports and Recommendations. Outstanding in Dr. 
Perkins’ report was the following recommendation on 
war and peace: 


For the second time in the experience of most of us, 
we meet under the shadow of another world war, or 
rather of a more devastating resurgence of the war that 
was only temporarily interrupted twenty-four years 
ago. That our churches will carry on their work under 
many and heavy burdens is too obvious to need stress- 
ing. The departure of ministers and thousands of our 
youth into the army and navy, the keeping alive of 
church ties with them, the absorption of our people in 
Red Cross and other civilian ministries and services, 
the burden of increased taxes, the concentration of mind 
and heart on winning the war as a patriotic duty, all 
combine to make the task of supporting the churches 
adequately one of unprecedented difficulty. The reso- 
lution to surmount the difficulty will be largely deter- 
mined by whether or not we regard the church as a 
luxury or a permanent necessity. As we meet to con- 
sider details of church legislation, may it be with a \ 
prayer that we be given strength to meet that test. 

First, we recommend that our ministers and churches 
provide opportunities to study the basis of a just and 
durable peace. It is a hopeful sign that various groups 
—religious, economic, political, in this country and 
abroad—are formulating proposals to that end. The 
conference recently held by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ was one of many such. For the 
most part, these groups believe that winning the war is 
a necessary prelude to world peace. They also believe, 
as President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
have declared, and what is more significant than any 
specific proposals, that the way to peace must be pre- 
pared by removing the conditions that breed war, and 
that winning a military victory will not of itself assure 
it. Upon the churches rests a responsibility to help to 
deepen that conviction. 

Second, we recommend that our ministers and 
churches resolve to vitalize anew in the lives of our peo- 
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ple the faith we profess in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, in the au- 
thority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. No vision of a new world can be realized un- 
less that faith, however it may be formulated, inspires 
it. Our churches that dare to profess it are called in 
these days of momentous decision to demonstrate its 
truth and power. 


Tributes to Dr. Coons 


Just before the close of the morning session Cor- 
nelius A. Parker paid a brief but moving tribute to 
Dr. Coons. Mr. Parker moved a vote of the conven- 
tion “expressing not only our appreciation of but also 
our deep and abiding affection for Leroy W. Coons.” 
The convention rose spontaneously and gave Dr. 
Coons a heartfelt ovation. Closing his report at the 
afternoon session, Dr. Perkins presented the following 
official resolution which was adopted unanimously: 


With this session of the convention Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., retires from the office of state superin- 
tendent after twenty years of service, the longest term 
filled by any superintendent in our history. It has been 
a period of profound changes and increasingly difficult 
problems for all administrators of organized religion. 
To his endeavor to help in the solution of these prob- 
lems, Dr. Coons has given unselfish and unremitting 
devotion that took no account of time or personal com- 
fort. In his contacts with the ministers and churches 
of the state and with his official associates, he has mani- 
fested a kindliness and courtesy that have won their 
esteem. He has moved among us as a Christian gen- 
tleman, to whom aught that was mean or unworthy 
was utterly alien. Inadequate as words are, we would 
record by formal vote our profound gratitude for his 
service, with the assurance that he carries with him the 
affection of his brethren. 


Called to the platform at the afternoon session Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, was given a hearty wel- 
come by the delegates. Dr. Cummins spoke in 
enthusiastic manner of the many constructive and 
promising activities he had seen on his recent field 
trip, during which he visited Universalist churches in 
twenty-seven states. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee in making its report 
did not present a name for the office of secretary. The 
chairman, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, reported that the 
confusion attendant upon the pending Appraisal Com- 
mittee report had made it impossible to find a candi- 
date. Thus, at the time set for elections, nominations 
were received from the floor. Those placed in nomi- 
nation for secretary were Robert Needham, Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner and Dr. Roger F. Etz. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, George A. Upton; 
vice-president, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske; secretary, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell; trustees, 
Arthur A. Moulton and Rev. Joseph W. Beach; mem- 
ber of Committee of Fellowship, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster; trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Ernest W. Davis, Cornelius A. Parker, Dr. 
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Flint M. Bissell and Rev. Robert M. Rice. Preacher 
of the occasional sermon, 1943, Rev. Joseph W. Beach; 
alternate, Rev. Gilbert A. Potter. Place of meeting, 
1943, Salem. 


The Closing Banquet 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell introduced Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach of Worcester, who presided as toastmaster for 
the evening. The principal speaker, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., delivered a strong ad- 
dress on Universalist priorities (summarized in our 
editorial columns). Following the address Mr. Beach 
called up Rev. George H. Wood, general program 
chairman. Mr. Wood presented a beautiful china vase 
containing twenty roses to Mrs. Coons, and to Dr. 
Coons a standing lamp and a spray of twenty roses, 
expressing appreciation of Massachusetts Universal- 
ists of the twenty years of faithful service of these two 
respected and beloved Universalists. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Coons spoke briefly in response. Dr. Coons said 
that both he and Mrs. Coons looked forward with 
joy to continued opportunity for service to the Uni- 
versalist Church in the years ahead. He expressed his 
gratitude for “more than the gifts, the spirit that 
prompted them.” 

Mr. Beach turned the meeting back to the retiring 
president, Dr. Bissell, who introduced the new super- 
intendent, Dr. John M. Ratcliff. Dr. Ratcliff spoke 
of the difficulties of the times and the need for the 
work of the churches in these days, and expressed con- 
fidence in the mission of Universalism in Massachu- 
setts. The new president of the convention, George 
A. Upton of Salem, was then presented and expressed 
his appreciation of Dr. and Mrs. Coons and added his 
personal invitation to all present to attend the conven- 
tion in Salem next year. 


KE. H.L. 


KANSAS ' 


HE sixty-eighth session of the Kansas Universal- 

ist Convention was held at the First Universalist 
Church, Junction City, May 16 and 17. 

The session was organized and reports were heard 
at the Saturday afternoon session. The report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. A. B. Pierce, showed that the principal 
of the state funds amounted to $13,711.44, and that 
unrestricted funds amounted to $47.76. 

The Fellowship Committee reported that during the 
year Rey. Argyl E. Houser was transferred to Illinois 
and Dr. Albert D. Bell was granted a license for one 
year. 

The convention dinner was served in the church by 
the Universalist Social Circle. 

Sunday morning Dr. Albert D. Bell of Hutchinson 
preached the convention sermon at the regular service 
of the church. 

At the Sunday afternoon session officers elected 
were: President, Lloyd L. Shirk; vice-president, Archer 
Routledge; secretary, Rev. Donald B. King; treasurer, 
Mrs. Blanche B. Pierce; trustees (1945), Clarence Olin 
and Charles Hoyt, Jr.; Fellowship Committee (1945), 
James Rice; Publishing House (1944), A. B. Pierce. 

Aid to the Junction City church was continued for 
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another year but reduced by $120. The convention 
was invited to meet in Hutchinson next year. 
The state superintendent is Rev. Donald B. King. 
Convention committees were: Nominations, Dr. 
W. W. Tamplin and Mrs. Blanche B. Pierce; creden- 
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tials, Mrs. Mae Bell and Mrs. Betty King; resolutions, 
Miss Mina Miller, Rev. Donald B. King and Dr. 
Albert D. Bell; arrangements, Mrs. M. P. Gillette, Mrs. 
C. G. Brandon and Mrs. Mary Axtell. 

digs Vicime 


“Jehovah...It Is Time You Went” 


Remarkable Anti-Nazi Sermon by German Bishop 


(By permission of the Spiritual Issues of the War) 


T has always been the policy of Spiritual Issues to 

give objective information about developments on 
the spiritual front of the war, relying as far as possible 
on actual documents. j 

The full text is now available of a sermon preached 
at the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Trier, Germany, 
by the bishop, Mgr. Bornewasser, on November 30, 
1941. It is being widely circulated in Germany. It 
reveals the deep cleavage between the Christian church 
in Germany and the Nazi movement, at least in so far 
as the Nazi attitude on religion is concerned. It is 
significant that the preacher mentions Catholics and 
Protestants as both offended by the Nazi paganism, 
and thus illustrates the growing unity between all 
Christian traditions on the Continent as one by one 
they are brought into conflict with the new paganism. 

We print the sermon, with a few brief omissions. 

“The country is at the moment being swept by a 
. wave of public meetings. . . . As the number of meet- 
ings held increases, a feeling of bitter disillusionment 
spreads throughout the land. It has been found that 
these gatherings are being used in many cases to 
promote the campaign, now of many years’ duration, 
against the church and Christianity, even though the 
war against the Jews is sometimes given greater promi- 
nence. This was the case in our diocese at Trier on 
November 22, and in Coblence on November 23, both 
meetings being addressed by the same high state 
official. 

“I have just read to you a manifesto which will 
be read today by the clergy from all the pulpits in 
Trier and Coblence. ...I can assure you I wrote 
that manifesto with deep emotion, for I am profoundly 
grieved that here in our ancient Christian city of Trier, 
whose streets have been steeped in the blood of mar- 
tyrs who gave their lives for their belief in the One 
True God, that same God has today been mocked 
and derided in a manner beyond anything we have 
hitherto imagined possible; both he and the institu- 
tion and teaching of Holy Church which he founded 
through his son Jesus Christ for the good of mankind. 

“My first protest is against the blasphemous mis- 
use of the Holy Name of God. In the course of his 
address the speaker used the blasphemous expression: 
‘Jehovah, it is time you went! Jehovah, you are a 
back number! Jehovah, the game is up!... 

“This One, Eternal God, before whom the entire 
Christian world bends the knee in adoration, is dis- 
missed by the speaker thus: ‘You are a back number! 
The game is up!’ Could there be a worse mockery 


of him who is for us the holiest and highest, whose 
name we first heard as children from our mothers’ lips 
and learned to pronounce with veneration? .. . 

“He who dismisses God likewise dismisses the Ten 
Commandments, as, indeed, the speaker did in these 
words: ‘We recognize only the Laws of Nature, not 
the Ten Commandments. The commandments with 
their bestialities may,’ he opines, ‘have been good for 
those swine, the Jews, but not for us! 

“The Ten Commandments were given of old for 
all ages and for all men by God the Almighty, the Lord 
of the World and the Inspiration of the History of 
Mankind. They define God’s rights as regards man, 
secure the rights of man, and are the sole possible 
foundation for the social and moral order of the world. 
Wherever the Tables of Sinai have been broken and 
shattered there also have all peace, true morality and 
happiness been broken and shattered. 

“Surely God the Creator and Lawgiver has the 
right to demand, as he does in the first three com- 
mandments, that his creatures shall recognize and re- 
spect him; that they shall hold his name sacred and 
set aside a time and place on his day, the Lord’s Day, 
for the worship of God with a whole heart and an 
undivided mind... . 

“Where can you find a firmer foundation for au- 
thority in the family and in the state than in the 
Fourth Commandment? Where a greater guarantee 
for man’s right to life than in the Fifth: “Thou shalt 
not kill’; or a better guarantee for a morally pure life, 
for the protection of the child as yet unborn, or 
for fidelity to the marriage bond than in the Sixth 
and Ninth Commandments? What stronger safe- 
guards are there for the right of private property, so 
often transgressed in defiance of all law nowadays, or 
of social justice than those provided in the Seventh 
and Tenth Commandments? What surer safeguard of 
truth and the honor of one’s fellow men than in the 
Eighth: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor’? and remember that this implies ‘Thou shalt 
not lie! Thou shalt not commit perjury! Thou shalt 
not slander nor calumniate!’ 

“There you have the reason why Christ the Lord 
commanded that in the kingdom of God on earth, the 
New Christian Covenant, ‘not one jot or one tittle’ 
of the Ten Commandments shall be altered (Matt. 
Bs U8): 

“The mockery of the Lord’s Prayer in this speech 
was the cause of the deepest pain to all Christians. 
When a high state official proclaims, as was the case 
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in Coblence, in a public meeting: “The man who prays 
“Our Father ... give us this day our daily bread” is 
-a slave. . . . One does not beg for bread, one-fights for 
it? that is a degradation of the most sacred of all Chris- 
‘tian prayers and deeply wounding to every faithful 
believer in Christ. 

“We Christians fully understand the meaning of 
this simple, touching and yet fervent petition. The 
petition for bread symbolizes for us everything neces- 
sary for the maintenance of life. . . . But there is a 
deeper meaning to the words ‘Give us our daily bread.’ 
We ask for bread not only for our mortal life but also 
for the supernatural life of our souls; for the Bread of 
Heaven, the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, Holy 
Communion. That is especially necessary in these 
times. 

“You will remember that I told you in my first 
sermon on the burning questions of the day how in the 
church province of Cologne, to which we belong, 
forty-seven monasteries were victims of the attack on 
the monasteries last summer. The sanctuary light 
has been extinguished in twenty-five churches and 
chapels which are deprived of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Mass and Holy Communion. Whether the light 
has been relit in one or other of them I do not know, 
but I do not think it has. Before the German troops 
entered the town of Posen in 1939 there were thirty 
public churches. Since October 1, 1939, there have 
been only three in which services are still held. The 
rest have been converted into furniture repositories 
and riding schools or fitted out for other purposes. 
Thirteen have been closed. Before the arrival of the 
troops there were four hundred thirty-one public 
churches in the whole diocese of Posen; today there 
remain forty-five! Nearly four hundred churches in 
which there is no Mass, no Blessed Sacrament, no 
Holy Communion! Have we not every reason to pray: 
‘Lord, preserve us from the misfortune of being de- 
prived of the Bread of the Soul, the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar’? The speaker in Coblence said that the 
Our Father is the most contemptible of prayers. 
Dearly beloved brethren, the Our Father is for us 
‘the Lord’s Prayer’; it is the prayer Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord, himself composed and gave to his apostles with 
the words: ‘Thus shall ye pray,’ and thus will we 
pray, thus will the entire Christian world say the Our 
Father until we see our Father in Heaven with Christ, 
the Lord, who gave to mankind the most profound 
and noblest prayer to pass human lips. 

“The holy sacrament of baptism was ridiculed in 
a picture which I am ashamed to describe in this 
sacred place. I am forced to conclude that the 
speaker has not the slightest idea of the true nature 
of baptism. At best he seems to know that it is the 
gateway through which we must pass to become Chris- 
tians and on that ground he rejects it as he apparently 
rejects true Christianity itself... . Does he know 
that through baptism the child of God becomes a 
member of the kingdom of God upon earth and heir 
to the kingdom of heaven? If he knows all-this then 
one might at least expect him to have sufficient tact 
to refrain from ridiculing that which is sacred to at 
least seventy millions of his Catholic and Protestant 
fellow Germans. 
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“IT. was not surprised but none the less deeply 
shocked when the speaker said: ‘I would swear any 
false oath for Germany; yea, fifty a day if need be!’ 
Surely many Christian men and women must have 
felt impelled to rise from their seats and leave the 
hall in protest against such a monstrous confession. 
What of the chairman; did he call the speaker to 
order? Whether he did or not I do not know. But I 
do know from a report of the meeting that there was 
general applause from the public at that pomt. My 
poor young ones, that you should be forced to attend 
and submit to that! Poor Germany, whither are you 
heading? Has the sense of right in your soul been so 
deadened? Do you not know that such a degradation 
of the sanctity of oaths must undermine the ordered 
administration of justice and destroy all confidence 
in German justice? ... Here we have a high state 
official proclaiming publicly his readiness to perjure 
himself for Germany! I may not swear a false oath 
even for Germany! ... 

“It has been hard for me to preach this sermon, 
but it was my sacred duty to preach as I have done 
today. A man of my advanced years knows that the 
end of his life is not far off. I must soon appear before 
my judge. That is why I recently delivered the three 
big sermons on the burning questions of the day. I 
want to be able to stand before my creator with a clear 
conscience and say to him: I have fought for the truth 
and proclaimed it to those under me in season and out 
of season... . 

“And now let us give our enemies here their proper 
answer to their attacks on God, Christ, and the 
church by rising and solemnly reciting the creed and 
the Our Father! . . . I believe in God . . . Our Father 
... Hail Mary ... Glory be to the Father. . 
Amen.” 


eet 


SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES 
Hebrew; this passage, after 500 B.c. 


And it shall come to pass in the latter days that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
at the head of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And 
many peoples shall go and say, Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge between the nations, and shall 
reprove many peoples: and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

From The Book of Isaiah Old Testamen 


There will never be any more perfection than there 
is now, nor any more of Heaven or hell than there is 
now. .. . Why should I wish to see God better than 
this day. 

Watt Wuirman 1819 
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The Fifth Column in South America 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N April 14, 1890, the Pan American Union was 

founded at the First International Conference of 
American States. During the past fifty-two years the 
American republics have sent their representatives to 
meet together in seven conferences and in many special 
gatherings. Last January a momentous meeting of 
ministers of foreign affairs of the American republics 
was held in Rio de Janeiro. The ministers met for the 
plenary sessions in Tiradentes Palace, named in honor 
of an early champion of Brazilian independence. 

As a result of the meeting, eight of the South Ameri- 
can republics broke off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. In free and open discussion, 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere lined them- 
selves up on the side of the democracies. It is a known 
fact that the vast majority of the people of South 
America want to see the totalitarian powers thoroughly 
beaten. On the other hand, it is well for us to realize 
that the Axis Fifth Column in South America is a long 
way from being beaten. It does not necessarily follow 
that when a country breaks off diplomatic relations 
with another nation, and hands the unfriendly nation’s 
ambassador his passport, the Fifth Columnist automat- 
ically vanishes. 

Take, for instance, the Japanese menace along the 
west coast of Ecuador and Peru. The Galapagos 
Islands, three hundred miles west of Ecuador, are of 
vital strategic importance to the United States for the 
defense of the Panama Canal. The Declaration of 
Panama provided for an extensive security zone to “be 
kept free of belligerent operations” round the 
Americas. Ecuador put her signature to the agreement, 
but, so far, the Galapagos Islands have been left unpro- 
tected and unpatrolled. Already, at least, one ship of 
Dutch registry has been sunk by an Axis raider near 
these islands. For many years, Japanese fishing boats 
have operated from Puntarenas in Costa Rica and 
small fishing villages off the coast of Panama and 
Colombia. Ecuador’s reluctance to lend or lease bases 
on the islands is due to an illusion as to their economic 
value and jealous fear of an infringement upon her 
national sovereignty. Axis agents and sympathizers 
have helped to stimulate this fear. 

Along the coastal plain of Peru are thirty thousand 
Japanese. Most of them are market gardeners and 
small tradesmen. As a community, they are well 
organized, possessing their own cultural and _ political 
organizations. As a powerful and disciplined minority 
they exert a considerable influence upon the local politi- 
cians. A year ago, the citizens of Lima smashed the 
windows of Japanese shops, raided their schools and 
clubs and rough-handled the little men of Nippon. Now 
that the United States is at war with Japan, the coast 
of Peru will warrant careful patrolling. “It would not 
be a difficult matter,” a well-informed Peruvian said 
one evening in the Hotel Bolivar, “for a Japanese naval 


force, co-operating with a well-organized Japanese 
minority and a few Quislings, to take over the coastal 
plains for submarine bases and airfields.” 

Robert E. Sherwood once wrote, “We cannot ignore 
the fact that Nazi Trojan horses are grazing in all the 
fertile fields of South America.” There are nine hun- 
dred thousand Chileans of German descent in Chile. 
The Argentines call Chile “the Germany of South 
America,” for since 1845 Germany has supplied the 
majority of immigrants. Most of them live in the 
agricultural south as farmers, tradesmen, hotel proprie- 
tors, shopkeepers, small industrialists, schoolteachers, 
exporters and importers, doctors, ministers and lawyers. 
Sixty per cent of the population of such towns as 
Valdivia, Osorno, Temuco, Puerto Varas are of German 
descent. 

In the shop windows along the High Street, pictures 
of Hitler and the Nazi hierarchy are displayed. Nazi 
newspapers are on sale at the street corners, and little 
swastika flags decorate the drugstore on the corner of 
the square. At six in the evening, our hotel proprietor 
used to turn on the radio to hear the latest news direct 
from Berlin. In the schools, the boys and girls are 
taught from German textbooks by Chilean-German 
teachers to appreciate and imitate theNazi way of life. 
Before the war, boys and girls of sixteen and eighteen 
years of age who attended the German schools were 
given the opportunity to visit Germany under the 
auspices of the Junger Bund, with all expenses paid. 
On German maps, Southern Chile is marked as a 
German colony. 

In 1892 the Chilean government invited a German 
military commission to reorganize the Chilean army. 
Today 80 per cent of Chile’s military equipment 
is of German origin. I watched a regiment of soldiers 
march down Avenida O’Higgins in Santiago and 
thought I was back on Unter den Linden. Many of 
the leading military men of Chile were trained in Ger- 
many. “In South America,” said a prominent business- 
man who was staying with us at the Ritz Hotel in 
Concepcion, “the army can make or break a govern- 
ment.” Today there are twenty-three committees in- 
vestigating Nazi activities in Chile, for the vast major- 
ity of the people are determined to prevent Hitler’s 
agents from turning the republic into a German colony. 

In the Argentine, Nazi and Fascist propaganda is 
conducted through the German and Italian Embassies. 
There are some two hundred fifty thousand Germans 
in the republic, and it is authoritatively stated that 
there are over sixty-four thousand Nazi storm troopers 
erganized under the leadership of twelve hundred 
Gauleiters. The Taborda Committee investigating 
Nazi activities in the Argentine discovered that Ger- 
man residents in Buenos Aires were being taxed from 
15 to 30 per cent of their wages to maintain the Nazi 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Our Avowal of Faith 


Dorothy Petersen 


Sermon preached in the Universalist church in 

Wakefield, Mass., on Youth Sunday. 

ECENTLY injected into our ritual for Sunday 

morning worship has been the repetition of the 
Avowal of Faith. I wonder how many of us have gone 
further than the mere repeating of the words; how 
many of us have delved into that avowal to find out 
what the words mean; how many of us have tried to 
interpret it according to our own personal religion. 

After all, one of the fundamentals of our religious 
faith as Universalists is that we are allowed to inter- 
pret for ourselves. 

Included in our Avowal of Faith, in its last and 
fifth point, is a statement of tremendous daring which 
strikes a new note in our fundamental doctrine—the 
ultimate triumph of good. It reads: We avow our 
faith in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God. 

Our belief is not that everything will come out all 
right anyhow, but come out all right through human 
effort. 

There is enough goodness in man to overcome all 
evil and establish the kingdom of God. 

Is this an idle dream, an ideal with no hope of 
attainment? Certainly, if we consider it so. But 
before we answer this question let us examine the 
possibilities. 

First, as to the power. Are there enough truly 
Christian people in this world to exert any influence 
or wield any power? 

Man was created better than the animal. Man 
has a soul—a spiritual character working in him. 
Man has the advantage of culture. Even the worst 
ones among us have in them some good. 

If we as Christians could become sure of the 
worth-while goal of Christianity and keep after it 
tenaciously, there would be no question of our power, 
or about establishing the kingdom of God. We must 
have the power within us to realize the significance of 
our goal and then steer for it. 

It is not a question of the number of us, but 
whether we have faith enough in what we are doing. 

Power! In a city not far from here, there is a 
population made up of 45 per cent Jews, 45 per cent 
Catholics, and less than 10 per cent Protestants. In 
a series of discussions last winter,. into which there 
entered youth of all Protestant denominations, it was 
demonstrated what church youth can do, even though 
they be few. A lad of eighteen, in a- Baptist church 
in that city, had been worried over the fact that though 
the high school boys had a splendidly equipped gym- 
nasium, the girls had no chance for athletic activity. 
He finally decided to talk the matter over with his 
church group. The result was a petition started by 
this small group of determined young people. It 
reached the school authorities and won for the girls 
unstinted use of the gymnasium with adequate super- 
vision for two days a week. 

The church youth groups in a Wisconsin com- 


munity were dismayed at the smallness of their groups 
compared with the number of youth who participated 
in the activities of a roadhouse on the outskirts of 
town. Co-operatively the church groups were able 
to do this. They took over the roadhouse with the 
financial aid of a wealthy and interested citizen, and 
transformed it into a milk bar for all youth of that 
community. Their undertaking has been of such suc- 
cess in the community, for the good of all, that the 
church groups have automatically grown. 

Power! Of course we have it if our faith m the 
good is strong enough. : 

But it is not with just any power that we are con- 
cerned. It is with the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit. 

Good will means love of all men, regardless of 
race, creed, color or nationality. It means the love 
that was exemplified in the life of Jesus. 

A person of good will must get a glimpse of God 
as eternal and all-conquering love. He must sense 
and share the spirit of Jesus. He must avow faith in 
the supreme worth of every human personality. He 
must acknowledge truth as that which reason and 
experience have proven valid and accept the authority 
thereof. 

There can be no feeling of vengeance in good 
will, but love, even of our enemies. 

Our government is now asking for all-out aid to 
carry on war. Are we going to lay aside our Chris- 
tianity for the duration? If our Christian living had 
been vital enough, it would have become so infectious 
that Hitlers could not have arisen and wars taken 
place. So long as the nations cannot live with love 
in their hearts, so long shall we have wars. 

Are we going to breed in our children such a hatred 
of Japan and Germany and all they stand for that 
when a just and lasting peace does come, those chil- 
dren, the generation of tomorrow, will not understand 
it and will not be able to live by it because of inbred 
vengeance? 

Given good will, the sacrificial spirit must follow. 
This distinguishes the givers from the getters. Dr. 
Etz has said, “It is not a giving up but a making 
sacred. It is putting to the best and highest uses the 
power, the abilities and the blessings of life.” 

In 1813, a group of men met on a Sunday morning 
at the home of Col. Amos Boardman to form the 
First Universalist Society of Wakefield, then South 
Reading. That was the birth of this church! Those 
men, in reality, lost their church membership in the 
First Parish because of their absence from public 
worship, and thus ran the risk of losing their standing 
in the community. But they did not feel they were 
giving up anything, because the vision of a new ideal, 
provided by a liberal religion, went beyond anything 
they gave up. 

Believing, right acting, and inward strength will 
bring the kingdom of God. It is the genuine self 
within that counts. God offers us a chance to serve 
his kingdom. That is our gospel. 
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My Mother’s Garden | 


R. S. Kellerman 


IGHTY years ago my mother had a garden. 
|-4She may have had one before that. She had 
many after that also. I distinctly remember the 
one just eighty years ago because I helped to make 
it. It was at Cedar Hill. The size of the garden was 
about five rods square. It was enclosed by a paling 
fence five feet high. The fence was for the purpose 
of keeping the chickens out of the garden. The chick- 
ens ran wild everywhere. There was a brick wall from 
the house to the garden gate. The gate opened on to 
the main path of the garden running east and west. 
There was another path. It ran north and south. Thus 
the garden was divided into four large plots called 
“beds.” These four beds were subdivided by foot- 
paths running across them. The two main paths were 
sunken, or perhaps it is more intelligent to say the 
beds were built up ten or twelve inches above the level 
of the paths. But the subpaths ran across the surface, 
or top, of the beds. 

Looking back across the vista of many happy years, 
I can behold vividly the picture of the garden in most 
of its aspects, including the old gate, which was hung 
so that it would swing shut after we passed through it. 
I can also see plainly many of the vegetables that grew 
in it. There were certainly more than I can now recall. 
But there were peas, beans, beets, turnips, cabbages, 
onions, and many others. There was another which I 
recall perfectly, because I had a finger in it—the radish. 
It was planted in the edges running round the large 
beds. Yes, I had a finger in it. I poked my finger in 
the soil and dropped a radish seed in the hole and cov- 
ered the seed up. The holes were two inches apart. 
It was a long way round the bed! The radishes were 
very quick to come up. They added finish and adorn- 
ment to the bed and to the whole garden. And when 
they were large enough for the breakfast table, they 
became doubly handsome, for “beauty is that beauty 
does.” 

Preparing the seedbeds, planting the seed, culti- 
vating the growing plants, pulling the weeds, cleaning 
the walks, replanting where the seeds failed to sprout, 
gathering the vegetables, washing them preparatory to 
cooking, were the season’s tasks. We did them over 
and over, almost every day from the last of April to 
the first of October. For garden tools there were the 
spade, fork, hoe and iron rake. As I grew stronger I 
used them all—one at a time. 

The garden was not an end in itself. It could not 
have been. It was a thing of beauty. But even so 
there is no beautiful thing’that does not have some 
further objective. The garden was means to a greater 
object than itself. In the natural division of labor 
between my mother and my father, it fell to my mother 
to feed the household so as to sustain each member in 
health, strength and ambition. And the object of the 
garden was an aid to her to do this thing. She was a 
very efficient cook. She knew the taste and the appe- 
tite of each member of her family. She loaded the 
dining table with a sufficiency and variety of vege- 


tables of the garden, fruits of the orchard and produce 
of the farm, coupled with meats and groceries from 
the city. 

There were no apple, peach, cherry, plum trees, nor 
grapes, in the garden. They were in the orchard. Pota- 
toes, pumpkins, climbing beans and corn were planted 
in the fields. We had no. sweet corn. We ate field 
corn, such as the domestic animals ate. We thought 
it was good. Sometimes we ate it on the cob. Some- 
times Mother cut it off and cooked it in milk. Often 
to my sorrow I was sent to the field to get ears for the 
table. I did not have the judgment to select ears that 
were right, neither too hard nor too soft. I brought the 
best I could. If they were not good enough I was 
rebuked. My mother demanded the best, but not 
for herself, 

Neither the farm, fields, garden, nor the house, 
were ends and objects in themselves. They were means 
and instruments toward the life, the education and 
happiness of the family. My mother saw it all in its 
larger aspect. The farm, garden, dining table, living 
rooms and sleeping rooms were of the same purpose— 
life, sustenance, comfort, culture and happiness of my 
father and the children, looking to: the future welfare 
of the children. There was wisdom in the garden, 
which I did not understand eighty years ago, but I 
understand it now. 

The garden, besides being an object of service, was 
also a thing of beauty and fragrance. There were roses, 
lilies, and other flowers. There were sweet-smelling 
herbs and blossoms. My mother had other things in 
mind than food. She knew that we cannot live just on 
bread. Not only were we attracted to the garden, the 
bees and the butterflies and the birds came also. The 
garden was a joy to behold and by those who had the 
wit to see the completeness of it. It was a satisfaction 
to me in that I had had a hand in the making of it. I 
shared with my mother the glory of it. 

And now after the passage of eighty years, nothing 
is left but the memory of a glory that has been. My 
mother departed to another garden spot years and years 
ago, and my father went long years before that. The 
majority of the children, who took their turns working 
in the garden, and whose naked feet played in its paths, 
have also departed for the better land. The garden 
fence has fallen down. The gate no more swings open. 
It has all perished. You could not now tell where it 
had been. How desolate it is! The ravages of time 
and change are heartless and remorseless. And yet not 
entirely so. They leave behind a trail of light in 
memory and in hope. 

One ray of glory is my memory. In my mind’s eye 
I see the garden with its paling fence, its beds and 
walks, and the gate on iron hinges opening to the left. 
And above all, and more than all put together, I see 
my mother as she was in life. She walks with me, she 
talks with me. We pull up the turnips and beets 


(Continued on page 351) 
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A Commissioning Service 
Max A. Kapp 


(For use in Universalist churches on the Sunday before the first delegates leave to attend a summer conference) 


HIS service has been planned with the hope that 

from many churches delegates representing church 
schools, youth groups and women’s organizations will 
be attending institutes. 

The people who are to represent the church at insti- 
tutes should come forward and stand before the min- 
ister. If the participants are robed, the service will 
have greater dignity. They may come forward during 
the singing of the following hymn: 


(Tune: Hesperus) 
Spirit of Life, in this new dawn, 
Give us the faith that follows on, 
Letting thine all-pervading power 
Fulfill the dream of this high hour. 
Spirit Creative, give us light, 
Lifting the raveled mists of night. 
Touch thou our dust with spirit-hand 
And make us souls that understand. 
Spirit of Love, at evening time, 
When weary feet refuse to climb, 
Give us thy vision, eyes that see, 
Beyond the dark, the dawn and thee. 

(Fart Maruatt) 
Minister: 

You have been chosen. You have been entrusted 
with a task. You have assumed responsibility for 
teaching and guiding the children, youth and adults 
of our church. Soon you will set aside a portion of 
your life—that is always a rich gift—to fit yourselves 
to be worthier teachers and surer guides. You will go 
to forest groves and wide sea beaches and _ lovely 
retreats where men and women who are wise and 
thoughtful and dedicated will mingle the strength of 
their insights with the fellowship of your comrades and 
the beauty of the season. Expectantly and hopefully 
and prayerfully, they will look for a deepening of your 
spirits, the illumination of your minds and the exalting 
of your purposes. We send you forth, in the name of 
your church, confident of your fidelity, assured that 
you will acquit yourselves honorably, waiting for your 
return to the work which is yours among us. But 
before you go, we deem it well to share together the 
high hopes which inspire our common tasks, and to 
remind ourselves of the consecration needful for the 
achievement of any good thing. 


Hymn: (Tune: Canonbury) 

Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought so let me seek 


Thy erring children lost and lone. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O fill me with thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 
In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 
(Frances R. Havercar) 


Minster: 

Listen to these words which anticipate the days 
that are to come and breathe forth the.meaning of a 
creative quest! 


We break new seas today; 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in front, 
The mystic circles leap 

To greet the prows with mightiest possibilities! 


Bringing us what? 
—Dread shoals and shifting banks? 
—And calms and storms? 
—And clouds and biting gales? 
—And wrecks and loss? 
—And valiant fighting times? 
Ah yes! Perchance. 


But more! 

Golden days full freighted with delight! 
—And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss. 
—aAnd treasure isles, and kingdoms to be won, 
—And undiscovered countries and new kin! 


(Let there be a background of quiet music behind 
this reading) 
In days long gone, God spoke with our sires: 
“Courage! Launch out! A new world build for me!” 
Then to the deep they set their ships and sailed 
And came to land, and prayed that here might be 
A land from pride and despotism free, 
A place of peace, the home of liberty. 


Lo, in these days, to all good men and true 

God speaks again! “Launch out upon the deep 
And win for me a world of righteousness.” 

Can we, free men, at such an hour still sleep? 
O God of Freedom, stir us in our might 

That we set forth for justice, truth and right! 


(Tuomas Curtis Ciark) 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 

Give diligence to present thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth. 

Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ. 

(Pause) 

(Slowly) A new commandment I give unto you, 

that ye love one another. 
(A moment’s soft music) 

Delegates: 

Mindful of the task we have faithfully undertaken, 
rejoicing in our opportunity to serve God in truth and 
in love, we accept the trust that has been reposed in 
us and pledge ourselves anew to the Christlike ideals 
which we seek to share in the teaching ministry of the 
church. 
Prayer: (In the minister’s own words) 
Music: I Would Be True. (Delegates return to their 
seats) 
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Walter 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


VERY two weeks Walter calls at my house. He 

must be, I think, quite ten years old; perhaps 
he is eleven. He has a very endearing grin and mag- 
nificent red hair. He also has a red bicycle with a 
small truck hitched—rather perilously to my eyes— 
at the back; and over the rear wheel of the bicycle 
there is a wooden structure made by his own hands, 
so that mounting and steering the bicycle is an act of 
considerable human ingenuity. 

One evening about six o’clock Walter called 
with his bicycle truck. He collects papers for the 
war saving effort, and he says I am one of his best 
contributors. His last collection from people in our 
street and round about amounted to a thousand pounds 
of paper. I must confess I was busy and would have 
preferred to see Walter another day. I may have 
shown this plainly. “But,” said Walter, “don’t you 
want to speed up the country’s production of air- 
planes?” “Yes, I do,” I said. “But would tomorrow 
put us back too far?” “Every day is important,” 
said Walter; and he proceeded to give me a list of 
startling facts which made me reel. I felt I would 
be a black traitor if I did not stop everything I was 
doing and get going on those bundles of papers. 

I wish you could have seen the efficient way in 
which Walter folded and slapped those papers to- 
gether. I wish you could have seen how swiftly he 
sorted the good from the bad and firmly returned 
to me some odd bits of brown paper. “Not much 
good to us,” he said. He carefully picked up some 
fragments which blew away, while explaining to me 
about a place in Michigan where there is a plant for 
extracting the good tin from the alloy in old cans. 


“Do you think it’s going to rain tonight, Walter?” 


I asked. “No information about the weather,” he 
replied. “You never know when it might get to Ger- 
many.” I felt properly sat upon. Carefully and 
using many gadgets he had invented for the purpose, 
Walter fastened an enormous load on his bicycle, and 
I did not see how he could possibly push it home, 
much less ride it. 

Then Walter spied an old pail by the back door. 
“What about that?” he asked. “You can have it,” I 
said. “But you can’t possibly manage it this trip. 
If you get across the street safely with the papers, I 
shall be surprised and thankful.” “Easy!” scoffed 
Walter; and he shoved his bicycle truck round, took 
the pail in his hand and stood ready to mount. 

“Walter,” I said, “you’re a splendid fellow, you're 
a lesson to all war workers. The way you’ve fixed 
that load makes me think you ought to be an engi- 
neer.” “That,” said Walter placidly, “is just what I 
plan to be.” And with great skill he mounted the 
dizzy load, rode away down the drive, and even, 
believe me, freed a hand at the gate to wave a farewell. 

As I went back into my house, I thought to myself 
that Walter might have chosen to do much easier 
things in the evening than to toil round collecting 
papers; and I went back to my own work with a new 
will; for America needs many who will do their little 
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jobs with engineering skill. I feel now that, if I do 
what I have to do with some of the perseverance which 
Walter shows, I-may one day be rather proud to. have 
added my bit for the saving of our America. 


The Unitarian May Meetings 


HE one hundred seventeenth annual meeting of 

the American Unitarian Association and the annual 
gatherings of many other Unitarian bodies were held 
May 16 to May 23, the traditional anniversary week. 

The attendance was not as large as usual because 
of the gasoline and rubber shortage, but it was larger 
than expected. As in World War I the directors of 
the A. U. A. moved the annual meeting from Tremont 
Temple to the Arlington Street Church, partly to save 
expense and partly from the conviction that this large 
church would be adequate. It proved to be exactly 
right. 

For the first time in the history of the various 
organizations, an attempt was made to build the 
addresses and direct the discussions of the week upon 
one central theme. This was the building of a new 
world order after the war and the putting into it of 
American ideals of liberty and unity. What the Uni- 
tarian speakers held up as an ideal for the world was 
the way in which Canada and the United States have 
taken all the races of Europe and made them live 
together in harmony. “To keep freedom we must ex- 
tend it” was said repeatedly. 

Unitarians were urged to explore their own gospel, 
to realize its implications for world brotherhood, and 
to do more to make it a creative force. 

“In all the major addresses,” said a competent 
observer, “from the anniversary sermon by Dr. Argow 
to the address of the ambassador from Poland at the 
final dinner, this note was struck. Reese and Robbins 
in their notable addresses struck it, Trapp made a 
contribution to it at the Berry Street Conference, and 
Alfred M. Bingham also made it clear that the hope 
of the world rests on it.” 

That the A. U. A. covers the country was suggested 
by the fact that the invocation at the morning session 
was by Arthur N. Moore of Houlton, Maine, and 
at the afternoon session was by Alexander Winston 
of Seattle, Wash. 

Robert Dexter and Martha Sharp spoke for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, and the delegates ap- 
peared to take just pride in this beautiful and appeal- 
ing work for victims of the war. 

Dr. Eliot made an illuminating report as president, 
which was well received by the delegates. 

The attempt to make the Christian Register once 
more a free journal of opinion, instead of a house 
organ, again was defeated by a large majority. The 
good looks of the new monthly, the active campaigning 
of Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the General 
Alliance, and the making it a question of confidence in 
the administration, appeared to be the reasons for the 
action. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, how- 
ever, cut through all the subtleties of debate with a 
ringing enunciation of Unitarian principles involved in 
maintaining a free press and declared that though the 
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time might not be then, Unitarians might as well 
realize that a great principle was involved. 

Rowland Gray-Smith, William H. Gysan, Edward 
A. Post and W. Ellis Davies sponsored the resolution 
for a Christian Register free from the control of admin- 
istrative officers, and Livingston Stebbins sponsored 
the constitutional amendment necessary. Both were 


decisively defeated. 
J. V.S. 


Oneonta and the Wymans 


REV. CHARLES A. WYMAN has done a remarkable piece 
of work with the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
of Oneonta, N. Y. 

Also, he has made his influence felt for good in the com- 
munity. 

Recently he was asked by Oneonta citizens to be chairman 
of the local drive to raise a quota of forty-eight hundred dol- 
lars for United Service Organizations. Before going into the 
ministry he had practical business experience, and this, added 
to a clear, orderly mind and executive ability, makes him an 
ideal man to head up a community project. Instead of letting 
his drive wear people out, he put it over between 6:30 p. m. 
and 8:30 p. m. on a Friday night. 

He does not neglect his own church. He has doubled the 
congregation since he has been there, and while the average 
is smal] it represents a high percentage of a small parish which 
some of the leading people were ready to close up about the 
time that he appeared. 

Four hundred twenty-five people were packed into Chapin 
Church on Sunday night, May 24, for a memorial service. 
Wyman conducted the service admirably and took occasion 
to say a strong word for the U.S. O. drive which was to come 
the following Friday. A male quartet did remarkable work, 
and not one was connected with the church, nor had they 
sung together, but all were strong friends of Wyman. The 
appointment of Mrs. Wyman, a music teacher before her 
marriage, to fill a gap made by the resignation of the organist, 
resulted in a demand that she keep the place. It is a for- 
tunate arrangement, for she is an artist as well as a highly 
popular person. She was asked to become director of the 
local Junior Red Cross a year ago when the director was 
called into war work, and she has not been able to give up 
the place yet. 

One of the best things in a practical way that Wyman 
did soon after reaching Oneonta was to put the insurance poli- 
cies in order so as to provide for full coverage. So when last 
winter lightning struck the spire of the churche and set it 
afire and streams of water ruined much of the interior of the 
church, he had the money in hand for an adequate job of 
rebuilding and redecorating. A spire that never fitted has 
disappeared and a little tower has taken its place—a great 
improvement. Rooms on the gallery level have been turned 
into attractive classrooms that can be added to the gallery. 
Under them is a new children’s chapel—simple, reverent, 
and beautiful—where unsightly pipes are hidden by an altar. 
The main auditorium of the church and the basement church 
school room also have been done over. The change is extraor- 
dinary, and forty-five hundred dollars of insurance money did 
the job. We needed all the room for the Memorial Sunday 
service, for delegations from patriotic societies, firemen, and 
veterans of the Spanish-American and World Wars attended 
in a body—or rather in several bodies. 

At Chapin Memorial Church they are saving the janitor’s 
salary just now for some other project and volunteer groups 
take turns cleaning the church, but I have to admit that on 
the afternoon of my arrival I discovered that the minister 
and one helper had, through an emergency, been left wielding 
the brooms, mops, and dust cloths. It didn’t seem to hurt 
his Sunday service or sermon, however, which went straight 
to the hearts of a people that know and respect and honor 
their minister. I should say that the pressure on the minis- 
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ter’s family is pretty heavy, for I saw the minister’s wife 
teaching the Primary Department before getting into one of 
the choir robes. The Wymans have bought their home. It 
is inhabited by three besides the principals—a high school girl 
from Hancock who helps with the work, Lizbeth, a charming 
child two and a half years old, who is, like her dad, deter- 
mined but smiling and, finally, a lovely dog. We who are 
not strong on going visiting and not always entirely happy 
before an important service give both Wymans X cards as 
hosts. 

Wyman also is minister of the old church at Morris, 
where Leonard served forty-two years. I preached there, too, 
to about fifty people and Leonard met us at the door, physi- 
cally shaken but mentally strong as ever. We had a chil- 
dren’s choir assembled by Helen M. Colvin, who should go 
into any story about the Universalist church in Morris. 

Like the church in Stafford Hollow, Conn., and the church 
in Beards Hollow, N. Y., it has a setting of “God’s first tem- 
ples,” the woods and the everlasting hills. 


J. V.5. 


Turkey Run Retreat 
William G. Schneider 


FOLLOWING a busy Easter season, five ministers from 

Ohio attended the Universalist-Unitarian ministers’ re- 
treat held at beautiful Turkey Run State Park at Marshall, 
Ind. These were Dr. George Cross Baner, Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, Rev. E. H. Carritt, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott and Rev. 
William G. Schneider. The meeting was held on April 6, 
7 and 8. 

The attendance was the best for several years, with nearly 
forty present. The program was arranged by Rev. D. Har- 
rington and Rev. Donald B. Evans, both of Chicago. The 
theme was “Prayer.” Papers were presented by Dr. Frank 
D. Adams of the Universalist church of Oak Park and Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton of the Unitarian church of Akron, Ill. Dis- 
cussion on both papers brought out the value of prayers that 
are simple in language. Several testified as to what prayer 
had done for them. There was discussion also as to what 
prayer is not. 

Dr. Robert Cummins arrived on Tuesday afternoon and 
met with the Universalist ministers in the evening following 
the regular meeting. He presented the Forward Together 
Program. A mimeographed outline of questions was handed 
to each minister and for four hours these were discussed. 
Full approval was given to the program. 

Dr. Carl E. Beth, a refugee from Austria and Germany, 
met with the group. Dr. Beth is now on the faculty of Mead- 
ville Theological School. He spoke on the theme of the re- 
treat and also of his life at the Universities of Vienna and 
Berlin, 


In Honor of Lawyers 


‘THE celebration of Vocation Day in the First Unitarian 

Church of Chicago was held this year May 17 in honor 
of lawyers. All lawyers of Chicago and vicinity were invited. 
Each year Vocation Day gives public recognition to the work 
of some one trade or profession. Behind this custom is a 
vigorous and liberal philosophy of society and of government. 
It is this: 

Societies are held together either by force or by voluntary 
spirit. The outer fabric of a free social order depends upon 
an inner force of spiritual order. By spiritual order is meant 
a system of ideas about life, moral principles and values. If 
there is no ideology of this kind prevalent among the people, 
government is weak and an easy prey for dictators and 
aggressors. The cultivation of such an ideology or spiritual 
order is what we call religion. In the end the only force 
adequate to sustain the cohesion of the state is a strong 
religion. 

Vocation Day holds up to public attention the labors of 
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some one calling. It reminds the community of its constant 
indebtedness to workers in this field. 

The choice of the law for special recognition in 1942 was 
for two reasons. The first, to emphasize the necessity for law 
in the present state of human affairs as against the pleas of 
pacifist perfectionism. The second, to emphasize the neces- 
sity for the development of law in international affairs. 

The chief speaker for the occasion was Judge William H. 
Holly of the United States District Court. He is widely 
known in the Middle West and, wherever known, honored as 
a wise and just judge. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
church, spoke briefly on the topic, “The Law and the Gospel.” 

A colorful feature of the service was the presence on the 
big marble altar in the chancel of the church of an ancient 
scroll copy of the Pentateuch, or Book of the Law. 

Amongst the callings previously recognized in this series 
are printing, teaching, social service, railroading, engineering, 
baking, and others. On the occasions celebrating trades, both 
employer and trade union bodies have co-operated. 


Church Building 


The building of the First Unitarian Church of Chicago 
is one of the few masonry vaulted structures in the United 
States. Its symbolism is modern and includes forty car- 
touches of inlaid marble representing trades, professions and 
other callings. It is designed to teach the “ethics of produc- 
tivity, public recognition and just reward for every man’s toil, 
the mutual dependence of all human beings, and the service 
of God through common work.” 

The building is interesting for several other reasons. It 
houses three religious bodies. In addition to the church itself, 
a theological seminary and the largest Quaker church in 
Chicago are afforded space for all their religious services. 
Beneath the nave of the church is a public burial crypt for 
cinerary urns, the first of its kind in the United States. The 
parish has a Public Affairs Committee and offers hospitality 
for a great variety of neighborhood gatherings and civic 
meetings. 


Christian Doctors at Work in Wartime 
Edward H. Hume 


[N a recent address President Roosevelt made special men- 

tion of the singular bravery displayed by Dr. C. M. 
Wassell while ministering to those in medical need in the 
Dutch East Indies. Left in charge of twelve severely 
wounded men on the island of Java in the face of an advanc- 
ing Japanese army, Dr. Wassell decided to make a last, des- 
perate attempt to reach Australia. Stretchers were improvised 
and the hazardous journey to the seacoast and then to Aus- 
tralia was made successfully despite the terrible sufferings of 
the men. According to the President, “Dr. Wassell kept them 
alive by his own skill, inspired them by his own courage.” 
For this he was awarded the Navy Cross. 

Before Dr. Wassell enlisted in the United States Navy he 
was a medical missionary in China, and his bravery under 
fire but dramatizes the significant role of medical missionaries 
the world over. 

They are far more than just doctors of the body. Even 
in the midst of war they work so that, both in thought and 
deed, the Christian witness may be linked integrally with 
healing. In collaboration with their nonmedical brethren 
they believe in ministry to the whole man, the total person- 
ality, and not alone to his wound or his diseased lung. 

Almost every day we hear new stories of how these fear- 
less professional workers have given themselves without stint, 
stories which bear out the fact that they minister to the 
whole man. 

For instance, there is Dr. Gordon Seagrave of the Baptist 
Mission Hospital near Rangoon in Burma. He was one of 
the first to respond when war came to that country. Getting 
such assistants as he could muster, laying hold of such sup- 
plies as were on hand, commandeering a few nurses, off he 
started into the areas of combat, across treacherous rivers 
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and through jungles. With fear for nothing but indecision 
and inaction, his service during those difficult weeks before 
Burma fell was constant evidence of the thing in which he 
believes. 

So inspiring was Dr. Seagrave’s example that Dr. Galen 
F. Scudder of the Reformed Church Hospital down in Rani- 
pet, South India, formed another surgical unit and hurried 
into Burma. The work of Dr. Scudder and his colleagues, 
added to that of Dr. Seagrave, serves to demonstrate con- 
clusively that the ministry of healing is of the very stuff of 
religion. 

Around the world, in Turkey, every one knows the name 
of Shepard. Dr. Lorrin Shepard is the best known and best 
loved physician in Istanbul. Whether Dr. Shepard takes 
you out to visit the great array of striking mosques that 
make the old Constantinople so memorable; or stands by you 
on a height on the European side of the Bosporus and points 
out to you that hospital in Scutari that was made famous 
by the pioneer nurse, Florence Nightingale; or lets you stand 
by him as he operates in the splendid new American hospital, 
his own creation, in the midst of Istanbul—no matter where, 
you soon find what a Christian doctor means in a world 
at war. 

When earthquake crashed through the quietness of a 
mountainous area in Turkey Christmas before last, Dr. Shep- 
ard was one of the first to arrive on the scene of the disaster. 
With a team of ministering workers he brought relief and, 
just as important, courage to the entire countryside. Better 
still, the Turkish Red Crescent Society (like our Red Cross) 
worked side by side with him. A tower of strength in a 
world in need! 

Another is Dr. George Way Harley at the well-known 
Methodist Hospital in Ganta, up in the hinterland of African 
Liberia. African sleeping sickness? . Yes, he sees cases by 
the score. Yes, he has had it, and has cured himself by 
taking the necessary series of doses of tryparsamide, the great 
chemical compound with which cure can now be effected. 
But more. He has so lived with the Africans, so understood 
their ways of life, whether in medicine or in worship, that 
a great anthropologist at Harvard recently said, “Like Scipio, 
he has earned the added name of Africanus.” Harley Afri- 
canus! How the world needs doctors like him, whether in 
war or in peace, professionally skillful, ministers of compas- 
sion, ambassadors of the kingdom of God. 

To take one more story at random—that of Dr. Robert 
McClure of Canada. When his central hospital and all its 
satellite hospitals, which he conducted so efficiently up in 
Honan Province in China, were taken over by invading 
armies, off he hurried to Yunnan, that great southwestern 
province so recently prominent in the news, linked to the 
outer world by the Burma Road. He offered himself to the 
International Relief Committee. As surgeon in a land where 
communications were difficult, he found himself acting as 
chauffeur, as truck driver, and as highway engineer—in order 
to get supplies to do his medical job. Into each task he liter- 
ally poured his strength without reserve. 

Once, in a little wayside station on the Burma Road, he 
stood between two trucks, trying to siphon gasoline from the 
tank of one to the tank at the rear end of another. An inept 
driver, misjudging distances, bore down on him and Dr. 
McClure was crushed between the two bumpers, being finally 
extracted with more than a dozen fractured ribs and with 
both collar bones dislocated. After his recovery, he accepted 
the call of the American and British Friends Service Com- 
mittees to act as chief surgeon for their fleet of mobile ambu- 
lances to serve up and down the Burma Road. “Am I a 
pacifist?” he retorted when someone asked how he could serve 
so willingly with a Quaker organization:. “Never in the 
world; but they are out to minister to China’s need and I 
can work side by side with them without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. It is a common cause!” 

Through the hands of men like these the Christian min- 
istry of health and healing goes forward, more needed than 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


“STRONG DRINK IS RAGING” 


To THE Eprror: 

It seems to me that a Curist1An Leaver of Universalist 
fellowship ought to express more concern for what Old Man 
Booze is doing for our army and citizens than is evident 
of late. 

Who does not know that this nation is “up to its neck” 
in a desperate war against the strongest of infernal powers, 
visible and invisible, that ever plagued this earth, to destroy 
our lives and property, and values worth more to us and to 
humanity than the wealth of all the world and life itself? 

Who does not know that from the most humble private 
to the commander-in-chief of armies and navies a most trivial 
error of judgment, momentary failure of discernment or the 
slightest lack of mental and physical alertness may spell 
death and defeat to an army, and that it is a demonstrated 
fact that “moderation” or even a drink of beer will produce 
a seeming increase of strength and clarity but in reality a 
stupefying of the higher nerve centers upon which depend 
clear thought,,discernment and muscular response? 

Therefore, is it not time for Universalists, other Christians 
and their leaders, who exalt the supreme worth of every hu- 
man soul, to do more than they have done to save every 
human soul from that destroyer which rivals war in the agony 
and death of which it is the author? 

Henry LaFayette GILesPie 
Manchester, Iowa. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


To Tue Eprror: 


May I express my appreciation of Dr. MacLean’s para- 
graph (THe Curistian Leaver, May 2) on “a way of looking 
at leadership.” In sympathy with those who criticized the 
eloquence which called for leaders, I must confess that my 
own nerves are set on edge by the very phrase, “training for 
leadership,” though it is usually used in a well-meaning con- 
text. Perhaps a phrase like “training for service” ought to 
commend itself to the Christian mind as an unobjectionable 
alternative. 

I think educators in general should re-examine the whole 
conception of leadership. If we would never think of “the 
leader” without translating it into German or Italian, we 
would feel a proper amount of repulsion for the education 
which aims at turning out a class of leaders. In Germany 
three very special schools for training in leadership have been 
set up, and, as a complement, in all the others the students 
are trained to follow. Of course, we will not permit our 
antipathy to the Fuehrer and the Duce to lead us to drop 
the word from our vocabulary, but education in a democracy 
will not turn out a special few to be leaders. It will train all 
to be “skilled workers”; it will also qualify the vast majority 
to make the right choice for conspicuous offices, and to be 
discerning appreciators and critics of those whom they choose. 


Row.anp Gray-SMITH 
Sharon, Mass. 


' ONE WHO REALLY READS 


To THE Epitor: 

This very hour the March 7th issue of THe CuristIAN 
Leaver has been read from beginning to end. Every word, 
including the miniatures from the Chinese, is appreciated— 
the article on Washington, the valuable definition of our 
faith—all so fine and helpful and timely. May I offer you 
my appreciation, my sincere gratitude, and the assurance 
that the blessings of our people in this quiet valley attend 
you. 

Lian G. Srorrs 
Towanda, Pa. 


WANTS A BROADER ATTITUDE IN EDUCATION 


To THe Eprror: 


Is it possible for you to realize the pleasure that is mine 
as a result of having one prominent religious leader recog- 
nize, even though indirectly, “the tremendous intellectual 
advance involved in creating and operating the machine.” 
It marks him as the outstanding editor of the age; he stands 
alone as an editor of a religious publication, although within 
the past fifty years there have been a few editors of trade or 
industrial publications who have insisted that the operating 
of a machine was not necessarily degrading—even requiring 
intelligence. 

You cannot realize my gratification, for you have not been 
subjected for years, as I have, to sitting in faculty meetings 
and being obliged to listen to other members plan out ways 
to force students into some “intellectual” studies that would 
tend to overcome the terribly degrading and mentally 
atrophying work of industrial employment, especially that 
of the wholly mentality-destroying activity of running a 
machine. 


Possibly you have heard that President Harper of the 
University of Chicago turned down a large endowment be- 
cause its acceptance would have necessitated the recognition 
of industrial instruction’s having some intellectual value. 

Do you know that Dr. Butler of Columbia has persisted 
in refusing to give any recognition to the intellectual element 
in the science of working solid materials, and stated in one 
of his annual reports that we must maintain the academic 
at all hazards? 

Even George Boas who writes a book, In Defense of 
Machines, fails to recognize the intellectual advance they 
have forced upon society. He even states that the machine 
has no influence one way or the other, and condemns the 
flood of anti-machine literature. 


H. M. Kallen gives a long list of authorities, from Robert 
Owen to John Dewey, including Abraham Lincoln, as con- 
demning the automatic machines (showing his gross igno- 
rance of Maudslay’s work, for the more automatic the 
machine the higher the type of intelligence required to 
operate it) . 

The fundamental in the whole discussion is covered by 
the statement of De Man, that the work of running a ma- 
chine is unmeaning to the worker; which is simply saying 
that De Man lacks the essential knowledge of the machine 
to recognize the intellectual requirements of its operation— 
much as the little girl who decided to be a minister because 
“all you have to do is to stand up in the pulpit and talk.” 

These are but a few of the statements regarding the 
great intellectual change which Maudslay initiated, that have 
accumulated in my “little library”; but not one has been 
found in any religious or educational publication recognizing 
that the machine requires even so much as an average 
amount of intellectual effort compared with academic activi- 
ties. This falling behind of our religious and school teachers 
is the reason our social controls have failed to establish 
friendly relations between nations which are the normal con- 
dition that should result from the advance to the highly 
intellectual activities of a world scientific industry. It is also 
the cause of our own social problems and the loss of influence 
of our church leaders. 

Perhaps I have become narrow and my _ perspective 
warped by long study of this important subject. I have tried 
diligently to broaden out by working at many different”lines 
of industrial employment, teaching in both academic and in- 
dustrial subjects. I have had in my classes elementary and 
advanced pupils, the worst types of criminal boys and the 
finest of experienced teachers and degree pupils. I have also 
devoted much time to the study of social and religious sub- 
jects, written a dozen books that have been published and 
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several that have not, including one on Industrial Intelligence 
and the World Crisis. 

If my devoting so much time to the obtaining of these 
facts has caused me to lose my perspective, the facts still 
remain and are irrefutable. Forget whence they came, you 
who still have a true perspective, take them, apply them to 
the present situation and stop this world chaos. 


Amos 


OUR TREATMENT OF ENEMY ALIENS 


To tHe Eprror: 


On Wednesday, December 10, 1941, the Universalists cele- 
brated the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Murray, one of their founders. He was of English birth and 
it may be well to remind others just now that he was roughly 
treated in Gloucester as a British spy, which he was not. He 
was later a chaplain of Rhode Island’s regiment of Wash- 
ington’s army. 

Just before my brother died he read a London paper in 
which a letter writer commented on the fact that “many of 
the British soldiers sympathized with the Colonials.” 

Let us not forget this in thinking of what treatment should 
be meted out to the Japanese, Finns, or others who may be- 
come “enemy aliens.” 

In 1873, Count Kenako with Takuma Dan called on my 
father as they came over here for education and brought along 
with them a boy who played with me and later became a 
Harvard classmate. Obviously the group of Japanese to 
which Kenako and Kagawa, that illustrious Christian, be- 
longed, has lost. The militarists have won. I am glad to 
see that the government is going to show discrimination. 

I trust we shall not waste our resources and energy in 
building needless concentration camps. 

People of foreign connections must naturally submit. to 
censorship and their movements must be restricted and under 
supervision, but it should be possible to find a place where 
they can make themselves useful (as the scientific biologist 
working in the great laboratory) . 

A place where they would certainly be out of harm’s way 
would be in some of the national parks; for instance, Isle 
Royal, the geological map of which I prepared, or other 
islands in the Great Lakes. 


ALC Ls 


WIRE TAPPING NECESSARY 


To tHe Epiror: 


The wire-tapping question is “in again,” and we hear 
again the words of the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who called it “dirty business.” It is interesting to note that 
the attacks on this method of obtaining evidence occurred in 
the Prohibition period and seem not to have attracted public 
condemnation before or since the Eighteenth Amendment 
was repealed, until the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in April of this year. The court said: “The listening 
in the next room to the words of Shulman (a defendant) as 
he talked into the telephone, was no more the interception of 
a wire communication, within the meaning of the act, than 
would have been the overhearing of the conversation by one 
sitting in the same room.” 

In 1932, while we were still under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the “dirty business” of wire tapping was still going 
on in liquor cases, there occurred a “front page” robbery of 
money being transferred by auto from a large bank in Mid- 
dlesex County to Boston. While the robbers were still at 
large, it happened that a Boston police station received a tip 
that a robbery was being planned by a gang whose meeting 
place in a certain dwelling house was ascertained. Some de- 
tectives were sent to find out what they could. One of their 
number indulged in the “dirty business” of listening at the 
keyhole and got a lot of information, with the result that 
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not only the planned robbery was frustrated, but the partici- 
pants in the prior robbery were traced. 

There was no criticism of this keyhole enterprise and yet 
it was analogous to wire-tapping listening. In fact, in legal 
contemplation it was worse, as the keyhole enterprise involved 
a trespass, 

The prevention of planned crime is even more important 
than the apprehension of an offender after the ‘crime has been 
committed. The Supreme Court case above referred to was 
a conspiracy by three attorneys in a bankruptcy case. While 
the conspiracy was being planned, federal agents and a 
stenographer, using a detectaphone, listened from an adjoin- 
ing room to one of the conspirators talking on the telephone 
in his office. 

The contest of the law with crime is no parlor ping-pong 
battle. 

SamueL W. Menpum 
Boston, Mass. 


TECHNIQUES OF PRAYER 


To tue Eprror: 


I should like very much to see an article on the technique 
of prayer. What is that “fervent, effectual prayer that avail- 
eth much’? Perhaps others would be helped by such an 
exposition. 

Lint1an Mautssy 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IGNORED RULES 


These rules that are being passed around are to be com- 
mended as something that everybody knows, but which a 
majority of us will continue to ignore: 

The way to have teeth with which you can crack nuts is 
to refrain from cracking nuts with your teeth. 


The way to have a stomach in which you can put prac- 
tically any kind of food is to refrain from putting practically 
any kind of food into your stomach. 


The way to have eyes with which you can read fine print 
is to refrain from reading fine print in a poor light. 

The way to make friends with a traffic cop so that he 
will overlook slight infractions of the traffic rules is to avoid 
slight infractions of the traffic rules. 


The way to have friends who would give you the shirt 
off their respective backs is to refrain from asking them for 
their shirts—Religious Telescope. 


Christian Doctors at Work in Wartime 
(Continued from page 341) 


ever in time of war. Now their service is meeting emergency 
need. But even in wartime the insights which lead to sound 
integration of religious and medical work are gaining new 
momentum. 

The medical missionary of today is an ambassador, a 
messenger of good will. He is more than an emissary of gov- 
ernment. He may be a citizen of this country or that, carry- 
ing an official passport with him. But he is, primarily, a 
representative of the Christian movement, in witnessing for 
which he is a vivid and trusted participant. 

Think of the testimony paid to the medical missionary by 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. “Through 
these days of war we have learned to depend on our friends, 
the medical missionaries. They have stood firm everywhere, 
during bombings and military attacks. People of every class 
in society have flocked to their hospitals, not only for treat- 
ment of their sicknesses and wounds, but also to share their 
morale. We honor them as never before and count on their 
continued presence in our midst.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist WWomen 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ONE WAY TO GET LEADERSHIP 


Already many of our local churches 
are looking forward to the long summer 
vacation and are making last-minute 
preparations to see that the year closes 
with decorum and credit. To those 
leaders who have put much of them- 
selves, and time, into the women’s di- 
vision of church work, September seems 
a comfortable distance away. Many may 
even feel that the coming three months 
are a well-earned respite. 

And yet church work is not really a 
thing that can be peremptorily dropped 
in June to be picked up in September. 
There must be a continuing thread of in- 
terest—a definitely planned interim pro- 
gram—which must not be broken during 
the summer months if church work is to 
be a growing thing, enriched and deep- 
ened as tasks are resumed again after a 
period of rest. 

A part of this planning should include 
activity in the enlistment of prospective 
leaders in attendance at the summer in- 
stitutes where courses and conferences of 
a nature to help in the local problems of 
administration and program are being 
offered. This item should be given 
specific consideration in any forward 
look to leadership possibilities for an- 
other year. 

Institute delegates should be chosen 
with real foresight. They should be 
selected on the basis of what they can 
bring back, and put into action, when 
church opens again in the fall. Except 
in rare cases this year’s delegates should 
not be the same as those for last year. A 
new face—a new voice—a new word— 
are things of constant need in this busi- 
ness of building a Christian world. We 
must not overlook the hidden possibili- 
ties in those who, for varied reasons, find 
it hard to accept a delegateship at the 
first offer. Is it not possible that many 
might sacrifice a week’s time or pleasure, 
or even feel justified in inconveniencing 
others, if made to feel that the church 
needs just their particular skills and 
talents! 

This year, as in other years, Mid- 
West, Murray Grove and Ferry Beach 
Institutes all offer courses for women’s 
work in the church. Shelter Neck Insti- 
tute at Burgaw, N. C., due to the serious 
gas situation, and the long distances that 
have to be covered in North Carolina, 
has been definitely canceled, according 
to a statement just issued by Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels, dean of the Women’s Institute. 

At Mid-West, Mrs. Susannah Crowe, 
chairman of the Church Woman Com- 
mittee, and business manager of the 
Church Woman magazine, will present 
the course. Mrs. Crowe’s activity in inter- 
denominational work gives especial sig- 
nificance to her well-chosen course. Mrs. 
Crowe attends our church at Peoria, Ill. 


At Murray Grove, where the Congrega- 
tionalists are co-operating, the course 
for women will be given by an outstand- 
ing woman of the Congregational fellow- 
ship. At Ferry Beach, the committee 
has been fortunate in securing Dr. Ruth 
Richards Miller, executive secretary of 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education, whose course will 
be on leadership education for adults. 
At all institutes there will be opportuni- 
ties for various conferences and fellow- 
ship groups, as well as general courses 
for work in other departments of the 
church. 

If the particular need in the local 
church is to find and equip someone to 
take over the work on the mission study 
book of the year, then the delegate 
should be sent to the Northfield Mission- 
ary Conference, July 6-14, where, for 
years, Universalist women have been 
getting their especial missionary train- 
ing. Here in one of the loveliest of rural 
New England settings are annually as- 
sembled mission-minded people of all de- 
nominations who sit down to reason to- 
gether on the study book selected by 
the Missionary Education Movement. 
This year, too, the Ferry Beach Institute 
Committee has received a tentative ac- 
ceptance from Hazel B. Orton, assistant 
secretary of the Missionary Education 
Movement, that she will present the 
study books and teach a short course on 
the same. This offers an added attrac- 
tion to the Ferry Beach Institute which 
it is hoped many will recognize and plan 
to take advantage of. Since the Latin 
American countries, the theme for this 
year, require a background study the 
average reader does not possess, these 
two institutes should be carefully con- 
sidered by all mission study leaders who 
are near enough to attend. 

Courses for credit will be given this 
year in all institutes sponsored by the 
denomination, according to a recom- 
mendation of the Leadership Education 
Committee of the Central Planning 
Council. This is a step in the through- 
the-year planning for leadership educa- 
tion which it is hoped will appeal to 
Universalist adults. 


MARTHA STACY GOES TO 
GRENFELL MISSION 

Miss Stacy, returned missionary from 
Japan, who served so faithfully as house- 
mother at Blackmer Home during the 
difficult days of the reorganization under 
the Japanese Universalist Service Asso- 
ciation, has accepted an appointment 
with the world-famed: Grenfell Mission 
and will leave June 15 for North West 
River, Labrador, where she will again 
be serving as housemother in a board- 
ing school connected with the mis- 
sion. With her, in her new work, will 


go the gratitude of her denomination for 
the type of work which she has done, 
and will still be doing, and for the true 
missionary zeal which makes her set 
service above self. North West River 
offers primitive living, but is a challenge 
to the adventurous Christian spirit. 


RESIGNATION OF 
MRS. LESTER COREY 


At the spring meeting of the executive 
board of the Association of Universalist 
Women the resignation of Mrs. Lester 
M. Corey of Worcester, Mass., was re- 
ceived. Mrs. Corey was serving as a 
trustee and chairman of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Committee. Due to ill- 
ness, which made cancellation of all out- 
side activities necessary, the resignation 
was presented and accepted with regret. 
To fill the position, Mrs. Cyrus F. 
Springall of Malden, Mass., was unani- 
mously elected by ballot at the meeting 
of April 24, the executive board being 
commissioned to perform the task of 
election during the interim period be- 
tween biennial conventions. By back- 
ground and training Mrs. Springall is 
ably fitted for the duties involved in the 
administration of this project. Two out- 
standing problems, sugar and gas ration- 
ing, complicate matters at the outset of 
her term of service, but it is felt that, in 
so far as is possible, these details will be 
settled shortly and that camp plans will 
be carried out in the usual efficient 
manner. 


NOTICE TO STATE AND LOCAL 
TREASURERS 


The books of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women close as of July 31 this 
year. Please be sure that all money that 
has been raised for the program of the 
association is in the hands of our finan- 
cial secretary, Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, 
Hopkins Street, Wakefield, Mass., by 
July 31. 


BICYCLE NEEDED AT 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 

News has been received from Friendly 
House, Canton, N. C., that our new 
nurse, Miss Ora Cox Gaskins, has arrived 
and entered upon her work. The diffi- 
culty of transportation makes it neces- 
sary for Miss Gaskins to have a bicycle. 
Should any reader know of one that 
could be donated to the cause, or that 
might be purchased at a reasonable cost, 
please notify the office of the Association 
of Universalist Women at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Any gifts specifically 
for the medical work would be much 
appreciated. They may be sent direct 
to the financial secretary, or through the 
state chairman for the work in North 
Carolina. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


HOW DO YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR DELEGATES? 


Who should represent the church and 
its departments at the summer institute? 
For the most part those persons who are 
in positions of leadership, who will profit 
by the experiences provided by an insti- 
tute program and will feel themselves 
strengthened and enriched for next 
year’s work. Also prospective leaders 
who need guidance and certain founda- 
tion courses before taking over any 
major responsibilities with the church. 

Through the generosity and _far- 
sightedness of some of our state conven- 
tions, state church school associations 
and other organizations, certain local 
churches are provided with scholarships 
to summer institutes. To throw out a 
general invitation, announcing that “any- 
one interested” may go is not to use 
this money as it was intended. True, 
an occasional new leader might come to 
light by such a method. But for the 
work the church must be doing next 
year and in the years to come we must 
hand-pick our leadership—not leave it 
to chance. Let your Religious Educa- 
tion Committee, if you have one, or a 
small group especially appointed, give 
serious thought to next year’s needs and 
in the light of them choose with the 
utmost care the persons you will train 
as leaders. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


Those fortunate enough to be in at- 
tendance at the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach, July 25-August 
1, will find a wealth of opportunities for 
growth and improvement awaiting them. 
This year’s leaders include: 

Dean, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
D.D., Minister, Betts Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, General Field 
Worker, Universalist Church of America. 

Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Experienced church school leader. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Ph.D., 
Psychology Department, American In- 
ternational College, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe, School of Re- 
ligion, Tufts College, Mass. 

Following is the daily schedule of 
classes: 

8:25-9:15 a. m. The Origin of the 
Bible, Prof. Wolfe. Religion for Today, 
Miss Bruner. 

9:25-10:05 a.m. Study Period. 

10:15-11.05 a. m. Guiding Children 
in Worship, Mrs. Reamon. Teaching 
“How Our Religion Began,” Miss Win- 
chester. The Church’s Educational 
Work: Omnibus Course, Miss Bruner, 
Mrs. Spoerl, Miss Andrews and Miss 
Ulmer. 


11:15-11:30 a. m. Chapel, Dr. Rea- 
mon. 

11:40-12:30. The Origin of the Bible, 
Dr. Wolfe (Second Period). The Church 
Working with Parents, Mrs. Spoerl. 
Guiding the Religious Growth of Juniors, 
Miss Winchester. 

7-7:45 p.m. The Churches and a Just 
and Durable Peace, Miss Bruner (dis- 
cussion course for adults). The Kind of 
World I Want to Live In, Dr. Reamon 
(discussion course for youth) . 

Has your ¢hurch chosen its delegates 
to attend this institute? Money spent 
in improving your school’s leadership is 
wisely invested. It will pay rich divi- 
dends in the days ahead. 


HAS YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
BEEN SENT IN? 


Has your 
church school 
paid its per cap- 
ita dues, and its 
annual pledge to 
the G. S. S. A.? 
Have your 
Friendship Offer- 
ings been  for- 
sometimes fail to 


warded? 


Treasurers 
make payments even when authorized 
to do so. A reminder, therefore, may be 
in order. 


On June 30 the G. S. S. A. books close 


for the current fiscal year. For contri- 
butions, small and large, from individ- 
uals, church schools and other organiza- 
tions, we are profoundly grateful. We 
wish we could say that they had offset 
the necessary cuts in this year’s income 
and that a balanced budget was in sight. 
But that is not the case. If all those 
who are eager to help continue the serv- 
ice rendered by this association will make 
what contribution they can, we may yet 
end the year without a deficit. 


LAKE GENEVA INSTITUTE 


Sponsored by the Division of Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the sixth annual Religious Education 
Institute will be held at Conference 
Point, Williams Bay, Wisconsin, July 21- 
28. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit 
will be dean. 

In addition to well-known Unitarian 
leaders, Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence will conduct two classes—one 
on “The Principles of Education,” an- 
other a workshop course. Also of special 
interest to teachers will be the course on 
“Creative Teaching” conducted by Ber- 
tha Stevens, author of How Miracles 
Abound. Rev. Horton Colbert of the 
Rochester, Minn., Universalist church, 
will share in the youth section of the 
conference. 

Planned for workers in the liberal 


church, this institute has always had a 
group of Universalists in attendance. It 
is welcome news that representatives 
from some of our churches in this area 
are planning to be present this year. 


USE THE COMMISSIONING 
SERVICE 


On page 338 of this issue will be 
found a Commissioning Service, suitable 
for use in a morning church service on 
a Sunday prior to delegates’ going to 
summer institutes. This recognition of 
the reason why persons are going off to 
conferences is good for the delegates 
themselves and good for the congrega- 
tion. It dignifies leadership—something 
which is greatly needed in many of our 
churches—and gives to the work of the 
church an importance that it deserves. 


THIS IS THE YEAR 


Several conditions have conspired to 
make this a year when vacation church 
schools should be promoted as never be- 
fore. For one thing, transportation 
facilities are such that many children 
will not be leaving town for vacation. 
They will be available. Then, too, 
churches are seeking ways of building 
spiritual foundations to help children 
in trying times. The vacation church 
school program offers opportunity for 
boys and girls to work together on com- 
munity enterprises, to grow in under- 
standing of God and his world through 
worship and nature study, to participate 
in the work of the church by associating 
with older people in its services, and by 
making new equipment. 

For children and leaders alike, the 
vacation church school offers real oppor- 
tunity. I have known of church school 
teachers who have, through the winter, 
become discouraged because of inade- 
quate time for the kind of preparation 
they would like to give to their work. 
When summer has come, and they were 
free to devote more time and thought to 
preparation, they have discovered a new 
technique and a new joy in the freer 
approach which was not possible in the 
once-a-week program. Ministers will 
find every contact of this sort helpful— 
a chance to worship and work and play 
with the younger children, a comrade- 
ship and deeper understanding of their 
problems, a friendship which is just as 
rich on the receiving end as on the 
giving. : 

Now is the time for committees of 
religious education, ministers, superin- 
tendents and teachers to consider ways 
and means—find out what children will 
be home for the summer, what other 
leisure time activities are being planned 
in the community, what teachers can be 

(Continued on page 351) 
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ESTHER RICHARDSON NEW SECRETARY OF UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Miss Esther A. Richardson was elected 
by the board of trustees to the office of 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, to succeed Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, at the board meeting in New York 
May 19. 

Miss Richardson, who is widely known 
and highly respected in the Universalist 
fellowship, comes into her new office 
from a long and varied experience of 
Universalist service. Following her 
graduation from Simmons College in 
1916, Miss Richardson was for a year 
and a half employed by President Lowell 
of Harvard. During World War I she 
worked for the Department of Military 
Aeronautics and later for the Depart- 


ment of Labor in Washington. In Febru- 
ary, 1919, she began work in the office 
of Dr. John Smith Lowe, then general 
superintendent of Universalist churches. 
She came in as a worker on the Million 
Dollar Drive. After the drive she be- 
came Dr. Lowe’s secretary, and remained 
with him until his retirement in 1928, 
except for a short period in 1925, when 
she was “loaned” to the Laymen’s Five 
Year Program Committee. She was 
secretary to Dr. Roger F. Etz through- 
out his term as superintendent and sec- 
retary. On nomination of Dr. Etz she 
was made assistant secretary of the 
then General Convention by the board 
on April 29, 1930, which office she has 
filled continuously to the present. 


ORDINATION OF PHILIP GILES 


An imposing array of clergymen, Con- 
gregational, Unitarian and Universalist, 
took part in the ordination of Philip 
Randall Giles, a Tufts student, to the 
ministry. The services took place at 
Southbridge, Mass., May 10. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts, and the act of ordina- 
tion and the conferring of fellowship 
were in charge of Dr. Robert Cummins. 
The prayer of ordination was by Chap- 
lain Christian Westphalen, now at Boll- 
ing Field, Washington. The charge to 
the minister was by Dean Lee 8. McCol- 


lester. Rev. Robert Y. Johnson of the 
Elm Street Congregational Church, 
Southbridge, conducted the opening 
service. Mr. Giles pronounced the 
benediction. 


MURRAY GAY ORDAINED 


Jesse Murray Gay, who left Tufts 
during the past college year to take up 
active work at Santa Ana and Long 
Beach, Calif., was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the Unitarian- 
Universalist church of Long Beach and 
installed as pastor of that church 
April 27. 

Rev. Frederick L. Carrier of Santa 
Ana read the opening sentences, Rev. 
Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles offered 
the invocation, Rey. Peter Samsom of 
All Souls Church, Riverside, Jed the re- 
sponsive reading, Rev. John Eills read 
the Scripture lesson, and Rev. Luther R. 
Robinson read a prayer written by Rev. 
George A. Gay, father of Murray Gay. 

Rev. Robert Cummins preached the 
sermon, Chester Myers read the report 
of the California Fellowship Committee 
(Universalist) , Rev. Margaret Olmstead 
gave the invitation from the congrega- 
tion, Mr. Gay replied, and then Dr. 
Cummins offered the prayer of ordina- 
tion and formally installed him. 


Rey. C. C. Blauvelt of Pasadena gave 


the charge to the minister; Rev. Percy T. 
Smith, chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the right hand of fellowship; Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott of the Unitarian church 
in Los Angeles the charge to the congre- 
gation; and Rey. Henry K. Booth of the 
First Congregational Church, Long 
Beach, the welcome to the community. 
Mr. Gay offered the benediction. 


DR. SCOTT IN GLOUCESTER 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Dayton and 
of the Universalist church in Eldorado, 
Ohio, has accepted the call of the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church of Gloucester, 
Mass., to become pastor, and will begin 
Jilys We 

This will bring east again Mary 
Slaughter Scott, his wife, long the effi- 
cient and popular field worker of the 
General Sunday School Association. 

Dr. Scott has served a number of im- 
portant Universalist churches, including 
the Church of the Restoration in Phila- 
delphia and the Universalist church of 
Peoria. He has served on the board of 
trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America and in other important denomi- 
national positions. 


FRANCIS CHENEY 
FOR WORCESTER 


Francis X. Cheney, student pastor of 
the First Universalist Church at Rox- 
bury, Mass., was unanimously elected 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church 
of Worcester on Thursday, May 14, at 
a parish meeting. 

Mr. Cheney took up his new duties on 
June 1. 


JAMES McKNIGHT 
FOR MOUNT VERNON 


Rev. James W. McKnight of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Clinton, IIl., has 
received and accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian church of Mount 


Vernon, N. Y. His resignation at Clin- 
ton is effective August 1, and his work 
begins at Mount Vernon during August. 
The New York Universalist Convention 
is backing the parish in settling a man 
for five years. Rev. R. Petrie is supply- 
ing through June, when the church will 
be closed until September. 


FLAG DAY OBSERVANCE 
CANCELED 


The Flag Day observance at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace in North Oxford will 
not be held this year, due to the short- 
age of gasoline and rubber and to the 
fact that this group is not eligible for a 
chartered bus. 

Even though this event must be post- 
poned the Camp for Diabetic Girls will 
be held as usual. It will open on June 
29 for an eight weeks’ session. With 
the present government campaign for 
good health this vital project becomes a 
defense measure. It will serve as many 
girls as possible. 

To offset the decrease in income from 
the omission of the Flag Day exercises 
and the loss of admission from motoring 
visitors, the Birthplace Committee is 
counting on Universalist people every- 
where to spread information about this 
unique camp project and enlist addi- 
tional support for its essential work. 


OPENING AT 
BETHANY UNION 

The formal opening of the new Beth- 
any Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, 
will be on June 11. The board of the 
Bethany Union Corporation and that of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity will welcome all 
visitors 3 to 5 p. m. and 8 to 10 p. m. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
DR. CANFIELD 


A memorial service in honor of the 
late Rev. Harry Lee Canfield, D.D., will 
be held in. the Universalist church at 
Woodstock, Vt., Sunday, June 28, at 
4 p.m. , 

Dr. Canfield was fond of great music, 
and part of the memorial service will be 
musical. Gordon Thomas, a Tufts man 
resident in Woodstock summers, will 
play the organ. There will be two brief 
addresses, one by Dean Lee 8. McColles- 
ter and one by another friend. “He 
wanted no tears, no signs of mourning, 
only the thought of the triumph of life.” 


SAUGUS CHURCH MEMBERS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The Beacon, the parish paper of 


Saugus, Mass., reports seven members 


of the parish in the armed forces of 
the United States and gives their names 
and addresses so that friends may write 
to them. 


— 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Circulation of fifteen hundred copies 
of the Ferry Beacher gives added im- 
petus to the requests for accommoda- 
tions during the various institute pro- 
grams that will make this season a nota- 
ble one. Extra copies are available from 
the secretary of the F. B. P. A., 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass, 

In normal years around 90 per cent 
of Ferry Beach visitors arrive in auto- 
mobiles. This summer a much larger 
proportion will necessarily travel by 
train and bus. About July 1 a special 
transportation circular will be available 
from the Quillen office with helpful ad- 
vice about trains, buses and local trans- 
portation from Biddeford and Old 
Orchard Beach. If this information is 
desired, drop a post card to the secretary 
right now so as to be on the mailing list. 

General Victor A. Yakhontoff, author- 
ity on Russia and the Far East, will be 
on the faculty during the Institute of 
International Relations, August 8 to 15. 

Mrs. May Crawford Clarke of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., who was a “reader” on 
many of the programs at the Weirs, has 
presented some interesting old circulars 
for the historical archives of the asso- 
ciation. She was a very close friend of 
Dr. Quillen Shinn. Other material has 
come from the effects of the late Dr. 
Arthur A. Blair. Dr. K. Augusta Sutton 
will be at Ferry Beach a good part of 
the summer working on the history of 
the F. B. P. A. 

The Ferry Beach motion picture has 
been shown this spring at the follow- 
ing Massachusetts churches: Arlington, 
Cambridge, Brockton, Chelsea, Saugus, 
Framingham and North Adams. Also 
at Woonsocket, R. I., Claremont and 
Woodsville, N. H., Hartford and Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


VISITORS TO THE 
WASHINGTON CHURCH 


Dean and Mrs. Willard Small en route 
to New England from Florida. 

Harry M. Cary, Jr., of the faculty of 
the John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, N. C. 

Three Universalist boys in the service: 
Corporal Howard Rounseville of Attle- 
boro, Mass., Sergeant Smyth of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and William Daniels of 
Salem, Mass. 


BOSTON MINISTERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association was 
held at the new home of Bethany Union, 
256-260 Newbury Street, Boston, on 
Monday, May 18. The president, Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, called the meeting to 
order at 11 a. m. Rev. George H. Wood 
led the group in prayer. Reports were 
then read. Dr. Flint M. Bissell moved 
that a protest be sent to the Boston 
School Committee for permitting Boston 
school children to be regimented for a 


defense parade on Sunday, May 24. 
This was passed. 

The appointment of a committee to 
establish a Massachusetts Universalist 
Ministers’ Association was recorded. 
Members are Dr. G. H. Leining, Rev. 
L. C. Nichols, Rev. L. A. Congdon, Rev. 
A. Q. Perry and Rev. A. C. Niles. 

Officers for the year 1942-43 are: Dr. 
C. G. Robbins, president, Rev. A. C. 
Niles, vice-president, Rev. L. A. Cong- 
don, secretary-treasurer. A new office 
of publicity chairman will be filled by 
Rev. F. B. Chatterton. 

The speaker of the morning, Rev. 
LeRoy A. Congdon of Wakefield, spoke 
on “The Minister’s Touch with Things.” 
He said that a minister ought to be able 
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to work on projects with the laymen to 
make the church more beautiful and 
useful, and he displayed a fine selection 
of easy-to-make handcrafts. Most of 
them cost little or nothing to make. 

Following the meeting a tour of in- 
spection of the new Bethany Union was 
made. Luncheon was served at 12:30 
to the thirty persons present. 


FAREWELL PARTY FOR 
DR. COONS 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons was tendered a 
party by the staff at headquarters on 
May 11. The occasion was his retire- 
ment after twenty years as secretary and 
superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House was 
held at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury 
Street, Boston, May 27. 

The trustees were entertained at lunch- 
eon by the directors, the manager and 
the editor, and Mrs. Spear, the matron, 
and the staff of Bethany Union did 
well by them. The beautiful new build- 
ing, secured through the energy and 
courage of Frank A. Dewick, president 
of Bethany Union, is bound to become 
a new Universalist headquarters in 
Boston. 

Various Universalist state conventions 
and the Universalist Church of America 
sent elected delegates who form the 
corporation that owns the Publishing 
House. 

Massachusetts was represented by 
Flint M. Bissell, Ernest W. Davis, 
Charles R. Duhig, Gustave H. Leining, 
Lester W. Nerney, Cornelius A. Parker, 
Frederic W. Perkins, Robert M. Rice 
and A. Ernest Walters. Victor A. 
Friend, Willis V. Ames and Carroll K. 
Steele were absent. 

Rhode Island sent a full delegation— 
Herbert D. Goff, Thomas H. Saunders 
and Henry P. Stone. 

From Maine came Kenneth C. Hawkes 
and Harry E. Townsend. Edwin B. 
Cunningham was unable to come. 

J. Wayne Haskell represented New 
Hampshire, and Ezra B. Wood Con- 
necticut. 

Two out of six of the delegates of the 
Universalist Church of America were 
present — Charles B. Ladd and William 
Wallace Rose, the others being Louis 
Annin Ames, Arthur H. Britton, Harold 
S. Latham and Chester A. Dunlap. 

Others present were the treasurer, 
George A. Upton, the clerk, Robert F. 
Needham, the manager, Emerson H. 
Lalone, the editor, John van Schaick, Jr., 
the general superintendent, Robert Cum- 
mins, A. Ingham Bicknell, Mrs. Emerson 
H. Lalone, Miss Dora J. Brown, assistant 
manager, and Miss May A. Philip, as- 
sistant editor. 

A feature of the meeting was a series 
of questions by Dr. Leining who analyzed 


the financial statement and brought out 
important points. 

Dr. Saunders commented that every 
member of the denomination ought to be 
able to attend such a meeting, for in it 
one got a totally new idea of the effi- 
ciency of the management and the heavy 
burdens that the corporation carried for 
the church. 

The report of the manager and the re- 
port of the treasurer took up the time 
of the meeting. The substance of these 
reports will appear later. The Publishing 
House has set its affairs in order by re- 
ducing expenses and closing the compos- 
ing room. The coming of the war post- 
poned alterations in the real estate that 
would have resulted in important leases. 
When these are made, the hardest of the 
sledding will be over. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Lalone said, every dollar contributed 
now will count for two. 

Dr. Perkins made a clear-cut speech 
pointing out that grants by state and 
general conventions cannot be called 
subsidies, because the state and general 
organizations of the church own every- 
thing the Publishing House has. 

Mr. Stone made a little speech of sym- 
pathy for Victor A. Friend, at the time 
in the hospital, and of thanks for the 
services of Cornelius A. Parker. A vote 
embodying his remarks was passed — 
flowers being ordered for Mr. Friend. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Victor A. Friend; treasurer, George A. 
Upton; clerk, Robert F. Needham; di- 
rectors, Flint M. Bissell, G. H. Leining, 
Cornelius A. Parker, F. W. Perkins, A. 
Ernest Walters, Charles B. Ladd and 
W. W. Rose. 

Other states are represented in the 
corporation as follows: New York by 
Max Kapp; Vermont by George Perry; 
Ohio by Harriet Druley; THinois by Paul 
Herschel; Alabama by Mrs. J. Greeley 
McGowin; Minnesota by Horton Colbert; 
Indiana by Arthur W. McDavitt; Kan- 
sas—office vacant; Pennsylvania by Paul 
S. Harden, and California by C. C. Blau- 
velt. These delegates were not able to 
attend. 

Javea: 
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TUFTS ALUMNI HOLD 
SPRING MEETING 


The spring meeting of the alumni of 
Tufts College School of Religion was 
held in Crane Chapel, Tufts College, on 
Friday, May 15. About thirty were 
present. At the morning session the de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale of the First Church 
(Unitarian) , Salem, Mass. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner spoke in- 
formally on matters pertaining to the 
school. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the col- 
lege, brought up the matter of the 
treatment of conscientious objectors in 
this war, which contrasts favorably with 
that of the government in the First 
World War. 

Other speakers from the floor in the 
informal discussion period were Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Rev. Theodore 
DeLuca, Rev. George H. Wood, Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale, and Eugene Adams. Rev. Mason 
McGinness, minister of the Universalist 
church in East Boston, suggested a 
course in counseling for alumni. Rev. 
Ernest A. Brown of Claremont, N. H., 
followed this up with a suggestion that 
a special period in the summer be set 
apart for a discussion of ministerial 
problems, the meeting to be on the Hill. 
A committee will be appointed to carry 
out this idea. 

Immediately following the meeting in 
Crane Chapel, the alumni gathered in 
Miner Hall for the dedication of the Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall Memorial Room. This 
is a redecorated classroom. On the walls 
are pictures of Dr. Hall, the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York City, 
where he served as minister for many 
years, and a Tufts College campus view, 
recallmg his decade of service to his 
alma mater as professor of homiletics. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, old-time friend 
and classmate of Dr Hall, offered the 
prayer. Dean Skinner paid tribute to 
the influence of Dr. Hall on his life. A 
sermon by Dr. Hall at the North Cam- 
bridge Universalist church strengthened 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable; 
quiet and agreeable homie at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President» 


him in his determination to enter the 
Christian ministry, and his first church 
appointment after graduation from the- 
ological school was as assistant to Dr. 
Hall in New York. Again their paths 
converged at Tufts College, where both 
served on the faculty. 

Mrs. Charles V. Morris, Dr. Hall’s 
daughter, emphasized her father’s inter- 
est in “little people.” “I like to think 
of father as just being neighborly . . . 
and this is not easy in New York City.” 
She cited many instances of his interest 
in and concern for people of all kinds 
and conditions and their affection for 
him. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
the college, accepted the Memorial 
Room on behalf of the college. 


EDNA BRUNER 
IN WAUSAU 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner spent May 13 
at the church in Wausau, Wis., going 
into church problems with the pastor, 
Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons. 

At 6 p. m. supper was served in Cyrus 
Yawkey Hall, at which Miss Bruner 
spoke on “Dynamic Religion.” Some 
one hundred fifteen attended. Mrs. 
Clifford Johnson and Reuben Dalbec, 
accompanied by the organist and choir 
director, Franklin Krieger, furnished 
music, 

Following the supper and entertain- 
ment: there was an informal reception 
for Miss Bruner in the social parlors, 
where Miss Bruner had an opportunity 
of explaining the large display of books 
and other material on religious educa- 
tion to church school workers and others. 


MAY MEETINGS OF 
MALDEN PARISH 


The May supper of the Malden, Mass., 
parish was held on the 27th, together 
with the May meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union. This was the ninety-first 
annual meeting of the union. There was 
an exhibition of church school work. 
Conference groups were under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain, Miss 
Margaret Winchester, Miss Alice Harri- 
son, and Dr. Roger F. Etz. The evening 
closed with a worship service conducted 
by Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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KELLERMAN BUILDINGS 
WRECKED 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman recently learned 
that the tornado that struck South- 
eastern Kansas Saturday, May 2, ripped 
through his brother George’s farm, de- 
molishing the dwelling house which their 
father erected nearly fifty years ago, 
also wrecking the barn, killing a calf 
and a horse, wrecking the tenant house, 
and destroying all the farm implements 
and tools except a seed drill which Mr. 
Kellerman had loaned to a_ neighbor. 
(He now wishes he had loaned him 
everything.) The local newspaper, 
Mound City Republic, notes some inter- 
esting details. First, both families were 
in town at the time of the storm, and 
none was injured, and, second, the wind 
blew out the ground story of the house, 
causing the second story to fall down, 
blew the furnace out of the cellar, and 
wrenched the bathtub out of the first 
floor and dumped it into the cellar. 


SUMMER CAMP IN THE 
DEEP SOUTH 


We are making a new departure at 
the Southern Industrial Institute at 
Camp Hill, Ala. J. Brackin Kirkland, 
a native of Mississippi, and a graduate 
of our school in the class of 1912, became 
associate principal last fall. I am _ re- 
signing on June 1 and Mr. Kirkland 
will become principal. 

Joseph Brackin Kirkland is a graduate 
of Cornell University in the class of 
1918. He has had wide experience in 
educational and philanthropic fields. For 
a number of years, he was superintend- 
ent of the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, N. Y. (It may be said in pass- 
ing that Mr. Kirkland married the 
daughter of Mr. George, the founder of 
this interesting school.) Later Mr. 
Kirkland became connected with the 
Boys’ Clubs of America and was chief 
fiscal officer for more than ten years. 

Camp Hill is located in the eastern 
part of Alabama, about one hundred 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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miles below Birmingham. It is served 
by the Central of Georgia Railway and 
is on U. S. Highway 241 and Alabama 
Highway 50. Camp Hill has an altitude 
of seven hundred fifty feet above sea 
level and is in one of the most healthful 
sections of Alabama. The summer is 
warm but not oppressive. I feel that an 
unusual opportunity is presented to par- 
ents and guardians who would like to 
place their boys under good influences 
for eight or ten weeks during the sum- 
mer at a modest cost. The buildings 
and grounds of the Southern Industrial 
Institute will be at the disposal of the 
summer camp. All together, conditions 
seem to me to be ideal. Mr. Kirkland 
has my utmost confidence. 


Lyman Warp, President 
Board of Trustees 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF U. Y. F. 


Delegates representing youth groups 
in Universalist churches throughout the 
United States and Canada will convene 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 18 to 22, 
for the fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship of 
the Universalist Church of America. 
Prominent educators and leaders in vari- 
ous fields will make addresses and take 
part in conferences. The theme is “New 
Occasions—New Duties.” The conven- 
tion is the first since the reorganization 
of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union into the present organization, 
which took place at Chicago last year. 
The five-day conference and convention 
program is being planned by national 
committees headed by Raymond Hop- 
kins of Danbury, Conn., and Dana E. 
Klotzle of Boston. 


The annual convention will follow a 
week-long youth training institute spon- 
sored by the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship at Ferry Beach. Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport, Conn. is dean 
of the Youth Institute which will be 
held July 11 to 18. 


Visit Murray Grove 


Vacation at the 
Shrine of Universalism 


Season: July 26 — September 7 


Very reasonable rates 


For information write Arthur Olson 
68 Maple Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Combined Institute — 
U.Y.F., A.U.W., G:S.S.A. 
July 26 to August 2 
Capable faculty 


Write Mrs. H. M. Gehr 
360 E. Meehan St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE OHIO CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will 
open its annual sessions at North Olm- 
stead, Sunday night, June 21, with A. F. 
Whitney of Cleveland as speaker. 

The Church School Association, Mon- 
day, will do business, study an exhibit, 
and visit social agencies in Cleveland. 
At night Rev. Chadbourne Spring of 
Cleveland will speak. 

Tuesday, the A. U. W. convention will 
welcome Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, national 
president, Dr. Robert Cummins will in- 
stall Y. P. C. U officers, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley will preach the occasional sermon, 
and Rey. W. G. Schneider, the host, will 
conduct the communion. 

Wednesday, there will be a ministers’ 
breakfast, business, and afternoon and 
banquet addresses by Dr. Cummins. For 
the banquet Christian Bannick will also 
be a speaker, and Rev. E. H. Carritt will 
be toastmaster. 

Rev. George Cross Baner, D.D., will 
be chaplain for the week. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY 
IN THE SOUTH 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, former 
pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, is on an extensive 
lecture tour of the military camps and 
civic clubs of the South. On April 19 
he spoke at the First Baptist Church 
and Hull Memorial Presbyterian Church 
in Savannah, Ga., on April 26 at the 
Union Congregational Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on May 3 at the First Method- 
ist Church, Biloxi, Miss., and on May 10 
at the Memorial Presbyterian Church 
and Rose Hill Methodist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


MARTHA STACY GIVEN PARTY 


Miss Martha R. Stacy, until recently 
one of our representatives in Japan, was 
given a farewell party at Universalist 
headquarters, Boston, May 29, on the 
eve of her departure for the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador. Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, in a happy speech, presented her 
with a pair of beautiful ice skates from 
the staff, and refreshments were served. 
The Association of Universalist Women, 
the day before, had given Miss Stacy a 
serviceable camera. 


CONSTANCE LEE BUTLER 
IN TASMANIA 

Mrs. Constance Lee Butler, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Lee and the late Dr. John 
Clarence Lee of Stamford, Conn., has 
recently been appointed head of the 
Welfare of Tasmania, Australia. All 
available men are either in the armed 
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forces or in home defense, so Mrs. Butler 
is now going over the thinly populated 
island, trying to muster one thousand 
women to work in munition factories. 
These women, with their children, are 
to be brought to Hobart, where housing, 
transportation and creches are being 
provided. 


SALEM PEOPLE ELECTED 
TO OFFICE 


The Salem, Mass., Universalist church 
was represented at the state convention 
at Haverhill by Mrs. Irving Fowle, Mrs. 
Lillie Woodbury, Mrs. David Walker, 
Miss Marjorie P. Upton, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Upton and Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Webster. George A. Upton 
was elected president of the convention, 
Mrs. Webster was elected to serve for 
three years as a member of the State 
Sunday School Association, and Mr. 
Webster was elected to serve for three 
years as a member of the State Commit- 
tee of Fellowship. 


MRS. MARTIN HONORED 
IN NEWARK 


Mrs. Henry L. Martin, organist of the 
church in Newark, N. J., for forty years, 
was honored at a celebration recently. 
Dr. Henry R. Rose was the speaker of 
the occasion. He took the letters of 
Mrs. Martin’s name and eulogized: her 
as Musical, Artistic, Religious, Thorough, 
Interesting and Noble. The trustees 
and parish presented Mrs. Martin with 
a radio. Harold S. Latham, president 
of the parish, and John W. Strahan, 
treasurer of the society, also spoke of 
Mrs. Martin’s long service. 


EXCHANGE SUNDAY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Universalist ministers in Connecticut 
observed Exchange Sunday on May 17. 
Rev. Robert H. Barber of New Haven 
preached at Norwich, Rev. Richard H. 
Bird,. Jr., of Norwich at New Haven, 
Rev. Frank S. Gredler of New London 
at Meriden, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
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George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


D.D., of Danbury at Stafford, Rev. Har- 
old A. Lumsden of Stamford at Bridge- 
port, Rev. Clifford D. Newton of 
Stafford at Hartford, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, D.D., of Hartford at Stamford, 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridgeport 
at Danbury, Rev. Isaac Smith of Meri- 
den at New London. 


The program is financed by the state 
convention, which pays transportation 
expenses. 


PERSONALS 


At a parish meeting of the Saugus, 
Mass., Universalist church, held on May 
10, William Cromie, student at Tufts 
College School of Religion, was elected 
to serve as student minister of the 
church for the balance of the season. 
Mr. Cromie has been active with the 
church school and the young people for 
the past year. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose occupied the pul- 
pit of the church in Newark, N. J., on 
Mother’s Day. He will preach at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, on June 7 and 14. 


Dr. Lester P. Guest, a member of the 
Malden, Mass., church, was married on 
May 9 at State College, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Pearl E. Hoagland. The cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks. Dr. and Mrs. Hoagland are 
both members of the faculty of State 
College. 


Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., on 
May 16, was re-elected secretary of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention. 
He commences his tenth year in this 
position. 


Rey. and Mrs. James W. McKnight 
of Clinton, Ill., announce the birth of a 
son, James Steven, May 14. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks officiated at 
three marriages on May 23—Frederick 
A. Wright to Ruth C. Meore, George 
Lefeler to Della C. Grubbs, and Robert 
Reynolds to Virginia Bowman. 


ca 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, minister of 
our church at Denver, Colo., was elected 
president of the Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Club of Denver and Vicinity at 
the May meeting of the club. On May 
21 Mr. Rheiner participated in a sym- 
posium on “The Development of Lead- 
ership Through Our Modern Church 
Organizations” held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Alliance of Unitarian and other Lib- 
eral Christian Women at the First 
Unitarian Church in Denver. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Eidsness announce 
the birth of a daughter, Joan Valerie, 
on April 27 in Jacksonville, Fla. Mrs. 
Eidsness is the former Edith Polk, 
daughter of Mrs. Polk and the late Alvar 
W. Polk. 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Spring- 
field, Mass., received her doctor of phi- 
losophy degree in psychology at the 
commencement exercises at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, on May 24. Mrs. 
Spoerl presented a dissertation for her 
degree concerned with the academic and 
personality adjustment at the college 
age of students who had been bilingual 
in childhood. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons preached at the 
annual good-will service held in the 
Second Congregational Church in West- 
field, Mass., on May 17. On Sunday, 
June 7, he will preach in the Church of 
the Redeemer at Newark, N. J., and the 
following Sunday at the First Parish 
Church in Stoughton, Mass., for the 
Children’s Day exercises and to christen 
babies. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachu- 
setts, preached in the Village Church in 
Annisquam on May 31. On June 1, he 
attended the parish meeting of the First 
Universalist Church in Everett, and on 
June 7 he will supply the pulpit of the 
First Parish Church in Stoughton. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell Webb of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., are the parents of a 
baby born May 16 and named. Marcia 
Adams. Mrs. Webb as Miss Eleanor 
Bonner was the competent pastor’s as- 
sistant at the Universalist National 


Memorial Church during the service of 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 


Rev. W. W. Rose, D.D., of the 
First Universalist Church in Lynn, 
Mass., reported at the parish meeting 
which was held recently that he con- 
ducted forty-one funerals, performed 
eighteen marriages, baptized nineteen 
children and received fifty-seven mem- 
bers into the church in this past year. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss Gladys 
H. Wright moved on May 15 to their 
summer home at Casco, Maine, which 
hereafter will be their year-round resi- 
dence. 


Rev. Carl Harold Olson of Minneap- 
olis was given the honorary degree of 
S.T.D. at the Tufts College commence- 
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ment, May 17. Dr. and Mrs. Olson 
made a brief visit to Boston at that 
time, the latter being sent by a group 
of friends in the Minneapolis church. 


On May 16, Mrs. George H. Champlin 
of Hartford was elected president of the 
Connecticut Association of Universalist 
Women and vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention. 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, pastor of our 
church in Hornell, N. Y., has just been 
elected convener of the City Ministerial 
Association of Hornell. He was also re- 
cently elected chaplain of the Common 
Council of the city. 


Dean Edith L. Bush of Jackson Col- 
lege, the women’s department of Tufts, 
was awarded the degree of doctor of 


letters at the recent commencement of 
Tufts College. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of the First 
Parish, Sterling, Mass., reports four pri- 
vates, a corporal, three sergeants and a 
lieutenant (chaplain) in the military 
forces from his church. 


Dr. Marcus W. Lyon of South Bend, 
Ind., died recently. Dr. Brooks con- 
ducted the funeral services in Washing- 
ton, May 27, and interment was in 
Arlington Cemetery. Mrs. Lyon, for- 
merly Dr. Martha Brewer of Washing- 
ton, died a few weeks ago. 


Obituary 


MRS. FREDERICK ELLIOTT 


With the death of Mrs. Amelia Maria Elliott 
at the age of nearly ninety-six years, Quebec, 
and perhaps Canada, has lost its oldest Univer- 
salist. Mrs. Elliott was born in Huntingville on 
July 4, 1846, the daughter of Rev. Caleb Perrin 
Mallory and Amelia (Farwell) Mallory. She 
married the late Frederick Elliott on November 
6, 1866, and of four children one survives, 
Mrs. Robert Findlay, with whom she had lived 
for the past forty-two years. She is also sur- 
vived by seven grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. Considering her great age her 
health was remarkable, although she had been 
confined to her room for the past three and a 
half years. Her memory was almost unimpaired. 

At the funeral service, which was conducted 
by Rev. R. L. Weis, assisted by Rev. Canon 
A. R. Kelly of Compton, Mr. Weis commented 
upon Mrs. Elliott’s lifelong association with the 
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Huntingville church and said that it was most 
fitting that the last rites should be held within 
the building which was erected during the pastor- 
ate of her honored father, who served the spir- 
itual needs of the community for forty years. 
Mrs. Elliott’s great age can be appreciated when 
one realizes that the Huntingville church, which 
is ninety-eight years old, had been built only 
two years at the time of her birth. Mrs. Elliott 
joined the church on July 5, 1868, and was a 
stanch Universalist to the end. She also had 
subscribed to THE CuristrAN LEADER for many 
years. Burial was in Huntingville Cemetery, 
which is adjacent to the church. 


MRS. CHARLES 8S. NICKERSON 


Julia D. Nickerson was a daughter of Marquis 
F. and Hannah Williams Dickinson of Amherst, 
Mass., and was born there June 3, 1859. She 
was graduated in 1881 from Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary, now Mt. Holyoke College. In 1886, upon 
his graduation from Tufts Divinity School, she 
became the wife of Rev. Charles Sumner Nicker- 
son, of the well-known Universalist family of 
that name at Chatham, Mass. Among the par- 
ishes served by Mr. and Mrs. Nickerson were 
those at Beverly, Mass.; the Church of Our 
Father (North Side), Chicago; Norwood, Mass.; 
Barre, Vt.; Abington and Newtonville, Mass.; 
and Gardiner, Maine. Mr. Nickerson’s death 
occurred at the last-named parish, in 1900. 

For many years following her husband’s death 
Mrs. Nickerson lived in Amherst, Mass., her 
childhood home. 

Frequently, until her health failed her, she at- 
tended the sessions of the then General Conven- 
tion and of the Massachusetts Convention. 

Her last years were spent in Altoona, Pa., in 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. James S. Sims. 
She died there on May 12, 1942, in her eighty- 
third year. Besides Mrs. Sims she leaves a son, 
George Nickerson, of Palo Alto, Calif. 

Funeral services- were held in Altoona and 
were conducted by the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. The body was taken to Chatham, 
Mass., for burial beside that of her husband. 
This final service was conducted, at her request, 
by Rey. William Couden, D.D., of Providence 
on May 18. Dr. Couden’s stepmother, Mrs. 
Jennie Dickinson Couden, was a sister of Mrs. 
Nickerson. 

Mrs. Nickerson came of colonial and Revolu- 
tionary stock. She was reared in the devout 
piety of her Congregationalist forebears. But 
her brilliant mind welcomed the liberal interpre- 
tation of religion which she found in her hus- 
band’s church. Her gift of literary expression 
resulted in many productions of excellence, some 
of which found their way into THE CurIsTIAN 
Leaver of former years. Until the very end her 
mind was alert to the events and the problems 
of the times. 


MRS. HENRY IRVING CUSHMAN 


The First Church in Providence lost a valuable 
member in the death of Mrs. Cushman on May 6. 
She was in her eighty-first year. Her grand- 
parents, Earle Carpenter and his wife, were 
among the founders of First Church. Her father, 
Charles Earle Carpenter, was superintendent of 
the Sunday school for nearly fifty years, until 
his death. Her mother, Adeline Greene Carpen- 
ter, was a leading laywoman of her time. From 
both parents Mrs. Cushman traced her ancestry 
back to the founders of Rhode Island under 
Roger Williams. 

Lucy Daniels Carpenter was born in Provi- 
dence and as a child was baptized in the old 
First Church in 1863. She was confirmed into 
membership in 1876. On the death of her father 
she succeeded him as superintendent of the church 
school and carried on successfully for about ten 
years. In 1904, she became the second wife of 
the pastor of the church, the late Rev. Henry 
Irving Cushman, D.D. Subsequent to Dr. 
Cushman’s resignation as pastor, Mrs. Cushman 
continued her church work in the East Provi- 
dence parish which Dr. Cushman served for 
sixteen years. At the close of that work Mrs. 
Cushman brought her activities back to her own 
church, where she was regarded with great love 
and _ respect. 
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The history of her public work in Providence 
attests to her worth. For thirty-five years, until 
her death, she was president of the Women’s 
City Missionary Society, a pioneer welfare or- 
ganization. She became a member of the Rhode 
Island Women’s Club in 1893 and was presi- 
dent of it from 1919 to 1922. From 1912 to 
1914, she was president of the Federation of 
Rhode Island Women’s Clubs. She also served 
presidential terms in the Federation of Rhode 
Island Women’s Church Societies and of the 
Rhode Island Council of Women. She was a 
member of the board of Churchill House, and 
was prominent in the Anti-Saloon League and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. In 
addition to all these local organizations she was 
keenly interested in the affairs of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

She was a thorough Bible student and knew 
the words of many hymns. This was a great 
comfort to her when her sight failed her, as it 
enabled her to join the congregation in singing. 
It was also a solace to her to repeat the words 
in her’ bed during her last long illness. 

The funeral service was held in First Church 
on Friday morning, May 8, and was conducted 
by Rev. William Couden, D.D. It was at- 
tended by a throng of people from every walk 
in life. After cremation the ashes were deposited 
in the Carpenter family lot in Swan Point 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Cushman leaves a sister, Mrs. Sam Bul- 
lock, who shares with Mrs. Cushman the af- 
fection of First Church; three nephews and two 
nieces; and two stepchildren, Mrs. William G. 
Anthony, wife of Deacon Anthony of Provi- 
dence First Church, and Robert Cushman of 
Boston. 


MRS. JAMES A. FLANDERS 


Lucretia Howe Newton Flanders, widow of 
James Allen Flanders, of 68 Hartford Street, 
Framingham, Mass., died May 20. She had 


lived in Framingham twenty-two years, 
there from Malden. 

Funeral services were held May 23 at Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. John 
LeVine of Pittsfield and Mrs. Elden Shute of 
Portland, Maine, and by a son, John Pitman 
Newton Flanders, with whom she made her home. 

Of her a friend writes: ‘She and her hus- 
band were loyal workers in the Bethany Uni- 
versalist Church of Framinghame She was a 
sincere Christian, a devoted mother, and loyal 
friend. One of her sons, James Allen, Jr., died 
several years ago.” 
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THIS IS THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 345) 

secured. Some of the Co-operative 
Vacation Church School Texts will fur- 
nish ample teaching material, actual 
supplies may be kept at a minimum, 
by careful planning enjoyable activities 
may be provided, and a vacation church 
school may be held in your church this 
summer. It is greatly needed, and you 
can help! 

Write to the G. S. S. A. for further 


suggestions. 


FIFTH COLUMN IN S. A. 
(Continued from page 335) 


political and propaganda organizations in 
the republic. According to Juna Antonio 
Solari, Hitler has already appointed a 
Nazi Gauleiter for a proposed “Ibero- 
American Protectorate.” 

So far, the Argentine government has 
refused to sever diplomatic relations with 
the Axis, and yet, the people of the 
Argentine are prodemocratic in their 
sympathies and hopes. The V for Vic- 
tory Campaign is a great success in 
Buenos Aires, and anti-American feeling 
is on the wane. 

President Getulio Vargas’ decree pro- 
hibiting all foreign organizations and 
newspapers in Brazil became law while 
the writer was in Sao Paulo. It is a 
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fact that young Gefen Biealiar who 
came up to Sao Paulo or Rio de Janeiro 
from the South to begin their year of 
military training, could not understand 
the simplest commands of their Brazilian 
officers because they did not know a 
word of Portuguese. There are nearly 
a million Germans in Southern Brazil, 
and before the war 25 per cent of Brazil’s 
imports came from Germany. The 
Italians in Brazil number about two 
million, but the majority are no more 
Fascist sympathizers than I found the 
majority of the people in Italy to be 
when I visited that unhappy land in 
1939. In the state of Sao Paulo, two 
hundred thousand Japanese earn their 
living by growing cotton, while another 
one hundred thousand work in the 
orchards of the Amazon Valley. A few 
days ago, the Brazilian police discovered 
a Japanese organization of twenty-five 
thousand men, armed and trained by 
disguised Japanese officers. 

The Integralist Movement, although 
nominally disbanded, is still working 
under cover inspired by Nazi leadership. 
Unfortunately, there are still many high- 
ranking Brazilians who have a lingering 
sympathy for the aims of this pro-Fascist 
movement. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of patriotic Brazilians want to 
see Hitler thoroughly defeated and the 
Germans and Japanese given a good lick- 
ing. The recent sinking of Brazilian 
ships by Nazi U-boats caused a wave of 
anti-German feeling to sweep across the 
republic. Nobody cares much about the 
Italians in South America. Mussolini 
is the target for countless jokes roared 
across the cafe tables along the Avenida 
Rio Branco and the dimly lighted cocktail 
lobbies of Buenos Aires. 

At a time when the democracies are 
fighting with their backs to the wall, the 
work of the Pan American Union and 
the patience and skill of Cordell Hull and 
Sumner Welles have united the people of 
the Americas behind the soldiers of free- 
dom. The quickest way to defeat the 
Axis in South America is to defeat them 
on the battlefields of Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 


MY MOTHER’S GARDEN 
(Continued from page 337) 


and gather the peas and shell them for 
dinner, and bring them into the kitchen. 
But nothing in all the garden, nor all 
the garden and fields together, could 
equal her for beauty, kindness, devotion 
and industry. She was the loveliness and 
the soul of the garden. I can see her 
features now, her brown eyes, her black 
hair, her mobile countenance, and the 
charm of her expression. Often she 
pinned up her skirts to keep them from 
being soiled. She had great pride. 

And now after the long flight of years 
the garden is a thing of the past. The 
mistress, the soul. of it, has gone away. 
But the perfect picture of her and the 
garden lives and blooms in my memory. I 
am certain we shall never meet and walk 
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’ and work together in the garden at Cedar 
Hill.. But I have heard of other lands 
and other gardens. A feeling dwells 
within my mind, an imperishable hope 
within my heart, that there is a garden 
and a land of unimagined beauty, fra- 
grance and glory where we shall meet 
and dwell in uninterrupted peace and 
happiness amidst the roses and the lilies 
in the green fields of the Forever and 
the Eternal. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship will hold 
its fifty-fourth annual convention at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 18-22, for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers, and transacting 
such business as may legally be brought before it. 


Dorothy E. Petersen, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The Ohio Universalist Convention with its 
auxiliaries will hold its annual sessions at North 
Olmsted June 21 through June 24. Reports of 
work done~- during the past year will be read 
and acted upon. Plans will be made for the 
coming year. Each church in fellowship with 
the convention is entitled to ten delegates, aux- 
iliary organizations having their own delegations 
under their own system. A full attendance is 
desired. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson (DU) 
from Illinois, Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., from 
Pennsylvania, and Rev. John E. Wood from 
Pennsylvania accepted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd accepted on transfer from 
Alabama Convention and transferred to jurisdic- 
tion of the Central Fellowship Committee as of 
May 14, 1942. 

_R. Homer Gleason, Secretary 


KANSAS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Argyl E. Houser transferred to the Illi- 
nois Committee of Fellowship. 

License for one year granted to Dr. Albert D. 
Bell, an ordained minister from another de- 
nomination. 

Wesley Gilbert Price dropped from fellowship 
under section 1 iii c of Article IV of the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government, and Discipline. 

Donald B. King, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted death of E. H. Cotton (DU) on April 1. 
Noted report of ordination of M. R. Robinson 
on March 31. 


Accepted transfer of E. N. Slocombe from 
Central Committee. 

Accepted transfer of F. A. Kimball from 
Central Committee. 

Transferred Brainard F. Gibbons to Wis- 


consin. 
Ordination 
Southbridge. 
George E. Leighton, Secretary, pro tem 
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Crackling 


Maestro Arturo Toscanini, who is so 
familiar with classical music that he 
conducts without a score, is still un- 
familiar with American slang. At one 
of his radio rehearsals the excitable con- 
ductor became so annoyed with one 
musician that he dismissed the man 
for the day. As the disgraced player 
turned to leave, he curled his lip and 
muttered: 

“Aw, nuts!” 

- “Enough!” cried the volatile Mr. Tos- 
canini. “Leave at once! It is too late 
for apologies!”—Milwaukee Journal. 


. . 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, formerly pas- 
tor of the National Memorial Church 
(Universalist), Washington, D. C., will 
conclude his preaching engagement at 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th 
street, with the sermon at 11 a. m. on 
“The Ideal Home.” 


LOOSE TALK COSTS LIVES. 
—New York Sun. 


Customer: I hear my son has owed 
you for a suit for three years. 

Tailor: Yes, sir; have you called t 
settle the account? 

Customer: No, I’d like a suit for my- 
self—Wall Street Journal. 


Little Bessie sat by the fire, lost in 
meditation. Suddenly she exclaimed, 


“Mother, it’s too bad there isn’t 
another little Peters boy.” 
“They already have six,” replied 


mother. “I should think that about 
enough.” 

“Well,” reasoned Bessie, “they can 
take each other’s clothes as they grow 
up, but there isn’t anyone to take little 
Johnnie’s. Don’t you think that’s kind 


of wasteful?—Christian Science Monitor. 


. . . 


Doctor: Was your wife’s slimming 
diet a success? 

Husband: Rather! She disappeared 
completely last Thursday.—Lookout. 

“Who was the man who is supposed 
to have fiddled while Rome burned?” 
asked the teacher. 

Instantly a hand shot up. “It was 
Carlo, sir,” said its owner, when given 
permission to speak, and when told he 
was wrong, he said, quickly, “Then it 
was Spot.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said the teacher. 
“It was Nero.” 

“Well, I was nearly right, sir,” said 
the boy. “I knew it was a man with a 
dog’s name!”—Eachange. 

A twenty-year-old Negro walked into 
the Long Beach, N. Y., post office and, 
announced that he wanted to register as 
an alien. 

“In what country were you born?” 
asked Postmaster Fannie Schwartz. 

“Alabama,” said the Negro.—Selected. 


